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SCHOOL AND: STUDIO 
44 DIRECTORY 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


THM, MOVEMENT 
ata AND MUSIC 





Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 7th to May 31st 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 


The 
LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces 
a new member of its faculty 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON 

Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson has received his train- 
ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a 
decade he has given annual concerts 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and last 
summer conducted Master Classes at 
the Lamont School, Denver. 

The Longy School is now using 
exclusively the 
BALDWIN PIANO 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 











‘School 2 THE ' Theat 


"geste curriculum embracing 
all essential theatrical subjects... 
Faculty of fourteen directed by 
Gilmor Brown... The School, a unit 
of the Playhouse, offers students an 
opportunity for practical experience 
in every department of a successful 
theatrical organization. Information 
upon request. 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 


PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
39 South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA «+ CALIFORNIA 























Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 




















The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Studio of Acting and 
Dramatic Production 


124 East 40th Street New York City 


TRAINING FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


SUBSCRIPTION SEASON OF 
PLAYS FOR STUDENTS 


Recommended as the best school of 
the theatre by the John Murray An- 
derson - Robert Milten School, which 
has discontinued its activities. 

















SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN | 


deh 


B. Iden Payne 
Hubert Osborne 
Mary Agnes Doyle 
Lester Luther 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in 
entire work of the theatre—produc 
tion, acting, scene design, costume 
and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA 
for free descriptive bulletin. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre 
DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE 
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FACULTY 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Whitford Kane 
Cloyd Head 
and others 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














FINE ART OF DANCING 





PARNGVA 


BALLERINA COLN OPERA GERMANY 
NEW YORK STUDIO 32WEST58 














EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 





Rhythmic 


Movement 





10 West 13th Street 
New York City 
Phone Algonquin 8075 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO™ © “THEATHE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage 
Technique with Miss Irvine 
personally. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 





Teacher of Alice Brady. | 


Spring Session March 24th 
Summer Session July 7th | 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 | 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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TRAINING IN: 


Alexander Dean 


COSTUMING 
Frank P. Bevan 

TECHNICAL 

DIRECTING 
Philip W. Barber 


SPEECH 


Constance Welch 





STAGE LIGHTING 
Stanley R. McCandless 


SCENIC DESIGN 
Donald M. Oenslager 


Business Manager 
Boyp SMITH equipped workshops the various arts of the theatre. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


GeorGE Prerce BAKER, Chairman 
School of the Fine Arts 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(, RADUATES of the school hold important positions in the Pro- 


PLAYWRITING fessional Theatre—in the various technical branches of producing, 
George Pierce Baker including directing, as well as managing. Plays by members of the 
PRODUCING school have been bought for professional production. Graduates have 


been placed as directors of Little Theatres at such places as Duluth, 
Savannah, Fort Worth, Niagara, Nashville, Charleston, W. Va., and 
in Dramatic Departments of Leland Stanford, University of Denver, 
Miami, Delaware, Ohio Wesleyan, Dartmouch, University of Arizona. 


WITH a physical plant unsurpassed in America, this school provides 

training in playwriting and play production, including scenic 
design, scenic construction, lighting and costuming. Two completely 
|| equipped stages are provided for the production of the promising plays 
|| written by students, and an audience of some 1400 aids with written 
||| criticisms. 








NDER faculty supervision, all work on the productions is done by 
students, who learn from practical experience in thoroughly 





Catalogue sent on request. Address inquiries to 


The Department of Drama, YALE UNIveRSITY THEATRE, New Haven, Conn. 
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Directed by 


222 East 54th Street 











Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction and Fencing. 


For Information write for Booklet A 


TCHEKHOV’S “THE THREE SISTERS” 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday nights of 


MR. GEORGE BIRSE, General Manager 


THEATRE ARTS = 


¢ INSTITUTE ¢ DENE 
222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 s 
New York Gity BOONE 
Maria GERMANOVA - - - - - + = = Director s 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY - - - - + + = Consulting Director 
Maria QUSPENSKAYA - - - - + + = Technique of Acting OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
Technical training in Voice Production, 


STAGE TO CREATIVE. 
NORMAL COURSES 


a nano & FOR THE TEACHER. 
AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE DOSE FORTHE MIME 
Now Playing STEINWAY HALLAYXYC 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
MARIA GERMANOVA 


each week SCH OOL 


OF THE 
Tickets at Box Office 


DANCE 


PLAza 8877 
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MERICAN ACADEMY Wa > HR DEC EN 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS a 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 








Studio 
of 
The Dance Arts 


For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th 
SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL Ist 


at the American Laboratory Theatre 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 


222 East 54th Street, New York 


Room 152-G 




















PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 








FEAGIN SCHOOL HELEN FORD STAFFORD 
of CLASS WORK 


DRAMATIC ART ACTING a 
Acting-Directing-Producing THEORY — PRACTI Do ; 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking CE For information apply to 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting STUDIO SUMMER Gocugs Bisse, Mer. 288 & See 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting } STUDIO ’ 4 . 
Diction, Pantomime, Fen- Carnegie Hall— Nene PLAza 8877 


cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 


Mez. 864 : or 
Laurential Mts. 
7th Ave. & 56 St. Pauline Denny, Sec.-Acc., 


Province of 
New York, N. Y. Quebec 518 Madison Ave. 


Sept. 15-June 1st July 5th-Aug. 10th 


ing in Expression. Gene 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. (New Term Feb- 
ruary 3rd.) 





Wi1Ckersham 8114 


Catalogue on request 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 


DHIRELAH RIC 


Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


Telephone—Circle 1350 














YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use 
of our scientifically designed and highly 
efficient stage lighting units. It has been 
demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 
Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 























DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 








Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enrell Now for 1930 Summer Season 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


288 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





9 EAST 59TH STREET 


N E— W Toe Kk * et TF 





Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 





























COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 


Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Mid-Year Term Opens February 8rd 


Address Registrar 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 























MILLS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 


Music - Drama - Art 


Mills College, Calif. 
June 30 - Aug. 9, 1930 


Courses in Dramatic Arts : 
Voice - Speech - Play Writing - Play 
Production - Stage Craft - Puppetry - 
Dancing. Complete program of courses 
in Music and Art. Academic Credit. 
Co-educational. Residence and recrea 

tional facilities on the campus. 





Address: Miss Mary Dewees, Sec. 


























The Actor Managers, Inc., presents 


RUTH DRAPER 


in her 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 


(Including 5 new ones) 


Every eve. including Sunday except 
Monday and Thursday nights, 8:50 
Mats. Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


VERY GOOD SEATS at $1.00 


COMEDY THEATRE, 43*‘3way. 
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LA 
ARGENTINA 


A Study in Spanish Dancing 
with thirty-two plates 


BY 


Andre Levinson 


Author of “The Life of Leon Bakst,” 
“Meister des Balletts,” “La Danse 


au Theatre.” 


Edition Limited to 500 Copies. 
PRICE $10.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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From La Maison de Victor Hugo 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


A Century of Revolt—The 
Provincetown Passes— 


A Critic Confuted 


stad ET us take the hammer to poetic 


systems. Let us throw down 

the old plastering that conceals 
the facade of art. There are neither 
rules nor models; or, rather, there are no 
other rules than the general laws of na- 
ture.” With this battle-cry Victor Hugo 
led the assault on worn out artifice and 
convention. Just a century ago—in Feb- 
ruary, 1830—he put his revolutionary 
theories into effect with the production 
of Hernan. Here, as John Mason 
Brown points out, in his recently pub- 
lished The Modern Theatre in Revolt, 
was a rallying banner around which 
“the Romantics were to fight their way 
into the French Theatre.” Remember- 
ing Hernani and its author in 1930, 
those who love the theatre and find it 
more than amusement will do well to 
consider its condition today and to give 
ear to the young and the ardent whom 
the drama over-lords decry as vision- 
aries and radicals. 


HE passing of the Provincetown 
Theatre marks the death of an or- 
ganization but not of an idea and an 
ideal. The contribution of the Prov- 
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February, 1930 





Chinese Dancers, by Sydney Feld 


The London address of THEATRE 
Arts MOontTHLYy, published in the 
January issue, was a temporary one. 
We take pride in announcing here 
our new and permanent London ad- 
dress, one which, we hope, augurs suc- 
cess in our new venture across the 
seas as an international magazine: 
VICTORY HOUSE, 99 REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W 1. 
* 


On January fourth the Greek Stage 
Society of New York produced to a 
sold out house Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound, translated into English by 
Edith Hamilton. The cast for the 
performance was drawn from the 
professional stage, professional dan- 
cers and students. The play was di- 
rected by Irwin Swerdlow, the set- 
tings designed by Robert Mack and 
the incidental music composed by 
Marian Bauer. 
+ 

The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players 
recently appeared for a four-week pe- 
riod at the famous Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, London, where they 
presented the musical interlude, 4 
Nicht Wi’ Burns, and Sir James Bar- 
ries The Old Lady Shows Her 
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Medals. It was with the latter play 
that this amateur organization won 
the Belasco cup at the New York 
Little Theatre Tournament in 1928 
and also first place in the British Na- 
tional Festival of Community Drama 
in the same year. Sir Nigel Play- 
fair’s bringing them to London is an- 
other evidence of the progress toward 


professional standards which little 
theatres are making. 

* 
Medios Seres (Half Selves), the 
most recent production of the 


Spanish playwright, Ramon Gomez 
de la Serna, has attracted a great 
deal of attention at the Alkazar The- 
atre of Madrid. The play has been 
compared to O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 
lude. The costumes of the actors 
are half white and half black, repre- 
senting the character’s good and evil 
selves. When the character’s good 
self speaks, the white side is toward 
the audience; when his bad self 
speaks, the black side is turned—a 
fairly obvious device, it would seem. 

% 
Paul Green who had two plays 
scheduled for production this year is 
temporarily off the lists. The House 
of Connelly has been postponed by 
the Theatre Guild until next season 
and Tread the Green Grass was on 
the list of the defunct Provincetown. 
The latter play is still available in 
published form in the new edition of 
The American Caravan. A third new 
play by this same author, Potter’s 
Field, has just been bought for pro- 
duction by Sidney Ross. 

* 
A recent issue of Die Scene, a Ber- 
lin magazine of the theatre, is wholly 
devoted to brief discussions by Ger- 
many’s most prominent men of the 
stage—including Jessner, Piscator, 
Diebold, Hasenclever, Engel and 
others—on the problems attendant 
upon revival of the classics. 

e 
An American tour in a repertory of 
Chinese plays has again been an- 
nounced for the most famous of Chi- 
nese actors, Mei Lan-Fang, who is 
expected to appear in New York dur- 
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incetown group to American drama of 
the past few years need not be empha- 
sized—it is common knowledge to all 
who are in the least acquainted with 
our native stage. But its contribution 
to the American drama of tomorrow is 
too limitless to be gauged. Its liberat- 
ing influence, both on the commercial 
and the art theatres, has been greater 
than those theatres or the Province- 
towners themselves have realized. When 
the story of the struggle for a drama 
that should adequately interpret and 
represent the nation shall be told, the 
Provincetown Theatre will be found a 
protagonist heroic in action and propor- 
tion, still alive in its high influence. 


NITED Artists, producers of mo- 

tion pictures, have recently an- 
nounced that there are already seven- 
teen all-talking pictures planned for this 
year. Three are to be the work of writ- 
ers who have won the Pulitzer prize; 
Louis Bromfield, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, and Sidney Howard. It is to be 
hoped that Half Gods, Mr. Howard’s 
latest production for the legitimate 
stage, is in no way an indication of the 
effect which writing for the talkies will 
have on our Pulitzer prize winners. 


HE path of the pessimist lies in 

pleasant places today. It is easy 
to join him. Eighteen theatres dark in 
New York during the holiday season. 
Nothing at all to see. Ten new worth- 
while plays perhaps, including the mu- 
sicals of the season. But what is that? 
And nothing else. Except the holiday 
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production by The Neighborhood Play- 
house of La Boutique Fantasque and a 
Basque Mascarade. But even if that 
did have life and color and style, the 
actors were all young people—that can- 
not be theatre. And except the King 
Coit School production of The Tempest 
—but even if that Ariel were born to the 
part, he was born so few years ago— 
that cannot be theatre. And except 
Ruth Draper. But she is not a show. 
She is all alone on the stage. And ex- 
cept Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in 
a two weeks’ program of their brilliant 
dances. And except Victor Chenkin, 
the singing actor, filling the stage of his 
Sunday night playhouse with the char- 
acters he creates out of action, song and 
costume. But he sings in Russian, and 
even if his pantomime is so good that 
you know every character he creates 
and almost every word he says, still he 
is a newcomer and a foreigner. And 
except The American Laboratory Thea- 
tre playing Tchekov’s Three Sisters 
with Maria Ouspenskaya and Madame 
Germanova in the cast, to measure 
against the production of the same play 
by Eva Le Gallienne at the Civic Re- 
pertory. But surely the pleasure of 
measuring Tchekov with Tchekov can- 
not add anything to a theatre season. 
And the American Opera Company 
bringing in Yolanda of Cyprus by Cale 
Young Rice and Clarence Loomis. And 
except, oh, yes, one could go on like 
that! But what has all of that got to do 
with the theatre if it has nothing to do 
with buying tickets from speculators, 
long runs and names in electric lights? 
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ing the winter season. Mei Lan- 
Fang is president of the Peking Ac- 
tors’ Association and has been made 
the head of the Ching-chung Mon- 
astery, under Manchu rule, the high- 
est honor one in his profession could 
obtain. He also holds the title 
“Foremost of the Pear Orchard,” a 
designation implying that he is the 
first actor of China. The title has 
an interesting history: during the 
T’ang dynasty, under Ming Huang, 
the imperial troup called themselves 
“Disciples of the Pear Orchard,” be- 
cause the palace at which they per- 
formed was surrounded by pear trees. 

2 
According to recent reports, the the- 
atre of Holland is facing a crisis of 
considerable gravity. Dutch critics 
complain that there are no great 
Dutch playwrights; the theatrical 
companies object strongly to the taxes 
levied on them, while the authors 
themselves assert that their plays are 
not given adequate settings, the cin- 
ema having completely out-stripped 
the legitimate stage in this respect. 
Only the Royal theatre of the Hague 
seems unaffected by the difficulty. 

a 
A recent article in the New York 
Sunday Times, a contribution from 
a London correspondent, is headed 
London Discovers a Russian Drama- 
tist and has to do with the present 
popularity in England of Ostrovsky. 
The correspondent credits London’s 
awakening to a dramatist who died 
forty-three years ago to the recent 
production in that city of Poverty Is 
No Crime by a group of actors many 
of whom were formerly with the 
Moscow Art Theatre. It is of in- 
terest to New York audiences that 
Maria Germanova, who made that 
production, is now director of The 
American Laboratory Theatre. 

e 
The work of Wedekind continues 
to attract serious attention on the 
German stage where it is very pop- 
ular. Friihlings-Erwachen has re- 
cently been successfully revived at the 
Volksbiihne in Berlin, at the Na- 
tional theater in Weimar, at the Stadt- 
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theater in Niirnberg, at the Lobethe- 
ater in Breslau and in other cities. A 
unique pantomime by Wedekind, Die 
Kaiserin von Neufundland has re- 
cently been produced at the Stadtthe- 
ater in Leipzig with accompanying 
music by Jaap Kool. A very strong 
impression has also been made by the 
same author’s Der Marquis von Keith 
as revived at the new Schauspielhaus 
in Konigsberg. 

& 
The Japanese Theatre Association, 
Inc., of Los Angeles has announced 
that Tsutsui and Company, the old- 
est group of sword players of Japan, 
will present their production Samurai 
and Geisha on tour in the United 
States in February. 

* 
Drama, the official journal of The 
British Drama League, shows in a 
recent issue what theatrical England 
is thinking about by devoting an en- 
tire issue to the proposed British Na- 
tional Theatre. It publishes a sym- 
posium of opinions culled from prom- 
inent persons, a great majority of 
whom heartily favor the movement. 

a: 
Recent productions at the Burg- 
theater in Vienna have been Gerhard 
Hauptmann’s Esprits, for which there 
was a musical accompaniment com- 
posed by Franz Salmhofer, and Ar- 
thur Schnitzler’s new comedy, Spiel 
der Sommerliitte. 

a 
A performance which every lover of 
the theatre would have enjoyed at- 
tending was that recently given at the 
Cirque Medrano in Paris as a cele- 
bration of the fifty-year career of the 
clown Iles. All the famous clowns of 
Paris were there and took part in the 
ceremonies: the Fratellini, Little 
Walter and Chocolat of the Cirque 
d’Hiver; Antonet and Beby, Mylos 
and Coco of the Cirque de Paris; 
Cairoli Porto and Carletto of the 
Cirque Medrano. 

& 
A new motion picture epic Le 
Chemin des Enthousiastes has re- 
cently been completed in Russia by 


Director N. Okhlopkoff and Opera- 
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HE critics representing Germany 
and Spain and even his fellow 
critics from France rose in violent op- 
position to Pierre Mortier when, at the 
International Theatre Conference, he 
spoke of dramatic criticism as a profes- 
sion dying today of its own vices. Criti- 
cism, said Mr. Mortier, is not a victim 
of the war but “of certain new condi- 
tions, American conditions, in the the- 
atrical life of the world, at a time when, 
all over the world, honest judgment is 
supplanted by paid publicity, when art 
is commercialized, and the theatre is no 
more than an industry, where any new- 
comer without preparation may become 
an improvised director, where the de- 
molition of certain protective barriers 
permits anybody to play anything, any- 
where, where the number of profession- 
als is diminishing and the number of 
amateurs is continuously increasing.” 
How can we expect, asks Mr. Mortier, 
that any real criticism can survive? 
And then, having placed the burden 
of critical incompetence first upon 
America, then upon industry, interna- 
tionalism and the amateur, he went on 
to spoil his own case. “Among the mal- 
adies which have attacked criticism, the 
greatest and most dangerous is camara- 
derie. The relations between authors 
and critics are friendly. They meet in 
many ways. They live the same life 
in the same surroundings, with the same 
interests. . . . How can a critic be se- 
vere—which often means only to be just 
—toward a colleague whom he sees 
every day, with whom he dines and sups, 
whose life touches his own, whose wife 
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and children he knows, of whose material 
difficulties he is only too often aware. 
. . . Another element responsible for 
the decadence is that all the critics today 
are authors. How can they be severe to 
one another? Is it possible to speak un- 
kindly of the theatre in which your own 
plays are constantly played, of the au- 
thor who precedes and follows them, of 
the actors who interpret them, of the 
designer who has created their mise en 
scene. ‘To do that would require a 
spiritual stature impossible to men of 
our day and to the times in which we 
live.” Small wonder that Mr. Alfred 
Kerr, speaking for Germany, Mr. J. 
Montaner, for Spain, and Mr. Matei 
Roussou in defense of France, rebelled 
against this judgment and insisted that 
as a general rule and in spite of the 
double disease of camaraderie and pub- 
licity which has infected the news of the 
theatre, the standard of dramatic criti- 
cism today is on as high a plane as it has 
ever been. 


Roussou, speaking enthusiastically for 
modern criticism at its best, made this 
distinction between the literary and dra- 
matic critic. “The literary critic is a 
gentleman seated before his fireside in 
his slippers, a book in his hand. He 
reads and receives an impression which 
is purely his own. If he is tired, he 
closes the book and picks it up another 
time. When there is something he does 
not understand, he turns the page. The 
dramatic critic is a gentleman who has 
dined hurriedly, arrived at the theatre 
a little out of breath, to take his seat with 
other critics, and who is unconsciously 
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tor Vladimirski. It is the story of 
the struggle of the proletariat during 
the complicated social conflicts. 

€ 
J. Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic 
of the New York Times, recently 
stole a week from the arid reaches of 
Broadway to spend in Chicago attend- 
ing performances of Shakespeare. 
Writing of his experiences there he 
says in part: 
“Although New York is, by its own 
confession, the theatrical capitol of 
the United States, the only resident 
Shakespeare repertory company in the 
country is located in Chicago. Unless 
that company tours the East during 
the spring, New York will be 
Shakespeare-less this season, excepting 
a forthcoming performance of Romeo 
and Juliet in Fourteenth Street, and 
a beggarly travesty of Measure for 
Measure at the Assembly. But for 
the past seven weeks the citizens of 
Chicago, or at any rate enough citi- 
zens to pay operating expenses, have 
been putting down their money at the 
box office to see Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, Othello and The Taming of 
the Shrew, and before the current rep- 
ertory is concluded they may see 
Twelfth Night, Richard III, As You 
Like It and King Lear. Nor is it an 
impulsive temporary gesture. By the 
terms of the present subsidy, Shakes- 
peare will be played in Chicago for 
at least four years more, and then for 
as long as the public requires it. New 
York is, by its own confession, the 
theatrical capitol of the country—‘of 
the world,’ some of the chest-thump- 
ers say. But Chicago is the only city 
in the country which has attempted to 
introduce the great Bard of Avon as 
an integral part of its cultural life.” 

e 
Apparently L’Ami du Peuple has 
little faith in the announced retire- 
ment of Pirandello from the theatre. 
A translation of that journal’s note 
on the subject follows: 
“Pirandello abandons the theatre. 
~ = 
“In Italy, two companies are pre- 
paring to play his Lazzaro which was 
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a little impressed by what is happening 
around him. As a critic once said to a 
friend of mine, ‘A certain piece seems 
to me bad, but I hear the other critics 
saying it is interesting enough and little 
by little this impression reacts upon 
me.’”” Here Roussou seems to have 
struck nearer to the heart of a funda- 
mental difficulty of dramatic criticism, 
the contact of mind with mind at the 
moment of critical judgment which 
makes every producer and playwright 
dread the meeting and discussion in the 
lobby between the acts on a first night. 


Like the Christmas pantomime, the 
old comedy of the manager, the ticket 
speculator and the theatre-goer recurs 
annually. This time it is to be hoped 
that the managers, made serious by the 
bad business of the season, are sincere 
in their efforts to curb the abuses of the 
ticket handlers. When the managers 
suggested to Equity that plays be acted 
Sunday nights, that organization re- 
plied with a refusal and the sugges- 
tion that other causes than closed thea- 
tres one night a week were responsible 
for the present distressing situation. The 
managers (at least some of them), 
aware that there may be some truth in 
the idea, have announced their inten- 
tions of remedying the speculation evil 
in March when their present contracts 
with the speculators expire. Theatre- 
goers, who have long endured with im- 
patience the insolent depredations of 
ticket-pirates, will watch the results with 
interest, and in the meanwhile lend their 
hearty support to the gallant managers. 
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such a great success in England and 
which Marta Abba and Maria 
Melato are planning to produce at 
Milan and at Turin. 
“In Paris, a new play, Questa sera 
si recita a soggetto (La Commedia 
dell’arte) is being played continu- 
ously, and La Vita che ti diedi will 
be played at the Petite Scene. 
“And the public of Milan will be 
called upon to judge another play of 
Pirandello’s which is called Come tu 
mi vuoi. 
“If this is what is called abandoning 
the theatre. . . .” 

3 
Red Rust, which has won the town’s 
favor for the Studio of the Theatre 
Guild, seems to be one of the plays 
that cannot fail. It is announced as 
one of the outstanding productions of 
the Leipzig Schauspielhaus, and 
Philip Carr writes of it as attracting 
much attention in Paris. The strange 
part of the situation is that all critics 
seem to agree that it is not a good 
play. Some credit its success to the 
acting, some to production, some, and 
these are probably most nearly right, 
to a certain inherent power and uni- 
versality in the idea. 

& 
Jean Giraudoux’ newest play, 4m- 
phytrion 38, has been eagerly awaited 
for some time, writes Germaine 
Beaumont in L’Art Vivant about the 
new comedy produced by Louis 
Jouvet at the Comedie des Champs 
Elysees: ““We waited for this play as 
only an intelligent public, too often 
deceived and always surprised, can 
wait for an intelligent piece. For 
that is the originality of Jean 
Giraudoux, playwright: his intelli- 
gence. That is his ruse. That is his 
secret. That is his success. It goes 
without saying that he has not de- 
ceived his public this time. From a 
subject which has been treated thirty- 
seven times already, Giraudoux has, in 
this thirty-eighth treatment, succeeded 
in extracting a new formula. What 
cannot one expect of him hereafter?” 

a 
And Jed Harris has returned to 
Broadway from retirement. 








Above: The mill scene from Umberto Giordano’s opera, 
The King, as recently produced at the Berlin Staatsoper 
with settings designed by Emil Pirchan. Below: The Gar- 
den setting from the same opera hung with green silk deco- 
rated with black, and the whole scene, as it were, cut on the 
bias. A golden canopy hangs over the exotic throne. 
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Right: Chenkin as a Ukrainian 
peasant. While the creator of 
these characterizations evidently 
works from an authentic and 
therefore spatially limited back- 
ground of eal color, the uni- 
versality of his appeal is attested 
by his success in drawing large 
and enthusiastic audiences out of 
cosmopolitan New York. (Photo- 
graph by Maurice Goldberg) 





Left: Victor Chenkin, the Rus- 
sian singing actor whose char- 
acter songs have been a fine con- 
tribution to the current season, in 
the role of a Caucasian peddler. 
While this and other pictures on 
these pages give evidence of ver- 
satility and skill in both make-up 
and impersonation, no_ photo- 
graphs could show the most re- 
markable quality of Chenkin’s 
work—his ability to make a sud- 
den and absolute change in char- 
acterization, even to altering the 
timbre of the voice. (Photograph 
by Rappaport Studios) 











Right: Chenkin off-stage. This 
young Russian is the close mod- 
ern counterpart of the singing, 
dancing actor of earlier days. He 
combines beauty of voice, grace 
of movement, and truthfully ob- 
served characterization into a 
distinctly unified impression that 
has been greatly praised by New 
York critics. (Photograph by 
Rappaport Studios ) 








Left: Chenkin as a _ Jewish 
scholar. Besides the character- 
izations pictured on these pages 
he appears as a Gypsy, as a 
Jester, as the French Poet—De 
Beranger, and others. So com- 
pletely adaptable is he to the de- 
mands of each that one feels after 
hearing the program as if he had 
listened to a number of artists. 
There is none of the monotony 
that usually accompanies the one- 
man show. (Photograph by 
Maurice Goldberg) 











Two scenes from the Civic Repertory pro- 
duction of The Living Corpse with Jacob 
Ben-Ami as Fedya. The settings are by 
Aline Bernstein. (Photographs by White) 








THE WORLD OF THINGS 
OVERDONE 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


**“w N a world of things overdone, like the stage,” wrote C. E. 
I Montague, “mere quietude has the value of an epigram, like 
a thing soberly said in a newspaper. . . .” The Broadway 
stage is on both sides of that epigram for understatement. Within 
the month it has listened to the overwrought locutions of Rolland’s 
The Game of Love and Death, the windy diatribes of Sidney How- 
ard’s Half Gods, the sugared generalities of A. A. Milne’s Michael 
and Mary. And, having heard them, it has looked to its actors for 
the corrective values of understanding in comparative silence. 
There it has seen the keen tensity of Red Rust and the young 
Soviet, the fluent clarity Ben-Ami brings to the Tolstoyan shadows 
of The Living Corpse and William Gillette’s telling technique in a 
play romantically brought up out of a generation almost gone. 
There were these, principally, and some foot-notes, before the holi- 
days and their tumultuous challenge for popular favor. .. . 


Although The Game of Love and Death is called one play from 
Romain Rolland’s project of twelve which will dramatize the 
French Revolution, it came to the Theatre Guild’s stage as less of a 
play than an extended episode. And there, alone as it must have 
been and without the supporting sense of the rest of the cycle, it 
suggested curiously that a dozen such episodes, treated in the same 
method of indirectness, could be no more dramatic than this one; 
that the whole would have no greater theatrical integrity than any 
of its parts. For here was an essentially literary conception, a body 
of rhetoric that found Alice Brady, Frank Conroy and Otto Kruger 
involved in mere recitation. Very often it was stirring recitation, 
finely phrased in the rhythm of great events. From the lips of 
Jéréme de Courvoisier (a character derived from Condorcé and 
Lavoisier, and played by Mr. Conroy) fell long speeches reporting 
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a day’s excitement in an Assembly torn between the Girondists and 
the Mountains; and through those speeches moved sometimes the 
Revolution’s sinister shadows, the restless stir of great and actual 
drama immediately outside. 

But they were shadows, after all, and The Game of Love and 
Death afforded the passive spectacle of three players addressing 
each other in scenes unrelieved by quickening, visual movement. 
They started, perhaps, at the beating of drums outside, or a parade 
of pikes and bayonets. A mob, pouring into the house, stormed 
about with a calculated effect of terror. But Rouben Mamoulian’s 
direction could find no more ingenious way to guide a meaning out 
of a soft monotone of words, nor had Rolland made more than an 
occasional melodramatic effort to focus his object. When Claude 
Vallée, Girondist and the lover of Sophie de Courvoisier, returns 
after months of racking flight, his escape from Paris is arranged 
by passports issued to M. and Mme. de Courvoisier. They will 
stay behind and die, the strife and terror of their lives suddenly 
made easy by the clarifying nearness of death. But it is the senti- 


ment of “. . . a far, far better thing that I do now. . .” al- 
ways effective, always a little too eager to rescue blankness with 
pathos. 


Confronted, then, by the problem of invigorating an inert struc- 
ture, the performances of Miss Brady, Mr. Conroy and Mr. 
Kruger seemed certain to be pedestrian, and they were. As if sub- 
merged in the spell of the outer storm, they fell into the lethargic 
drone of a mood, remaining there to the point of what one had 
come to accept as a necessary dullness. That their monotony was 
not, however, so steadily imperative was indicated in the ten or fif- 
teen minutes in which Claude Rains, as Carnot, singularly exhibited 
an actor’s ability to awaken a moribund atmosphere that had settled 
down over stage and audience alike. To a single speech written 
with no less lengthy an eloquence than were those of Miss Brady 
and Mr. Conroy, he brought the sententious crispness, the sharp, 
electrifying pauses that made him suddenly an entity among phan- 
toms. Then he was gone, and the play sank back. 


It was the Theatre Guild Studio group, offspring of an increas- 
ingly staid parent, that encountered Red Rust and adventurously 
set out to capture the savage vitality of the second authentic Soviet 
play New York has seen. While the elder organization was still 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE AS SHERLOCK HOLMES 














Two scenes from the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction of S. N. Behrman’s Meteor with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in the lead- 
ing roles. ‘The settings are by Raymond So- 
vey. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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enshrouded in the stately Game of Love and Death in its own thea- 
tre, the new Studio began its career ruggedly with the Kirchon and 
Ouspensky play—or document, rather, for beyond its lurid fires 
Red Rust sets down a fairly critical and even dispassionate admittal 
of the Soviet experiment’s partial failure. Muscular and bruis- 
ing, it crowds around the story of a political leader, a former officer 
in the early days of the Revolution and now an unstinted villain 
whose lust is set off to ill advantage against the pure communism of 
his fellows. He has deserted his peasant wife and child, he is liv- 
ing with a communist girl whom he destroys and finally murders, 
and at the end of the play he is caught up in the law and its prospect 
of imminent justice. 

There is this much melodrama, and it is not new. It is even quite 
conventionally middle-class in its distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishment. But it is flung across the length of a sprawling, restless 
picture, it is motivated by mass rhythms and hard, fresh strength 
from which a definite comment emerges. A social order admits the 
possibility of its worst phases and then, by illustration, denies their 
prevalence. Terekhine is only one communist among many, and it 
is the many upon whom a judgment must be passed. In their com- 
plete self-sacrifice to the state they retain a personal integrity. Tere- 
khine’s crime, then, is not individuality, which the state is seen 
to allow, but personal ambition, which is the egregious crime 
against the mass. Red Rust has this much of propaganda—that it 
defends itself by exposition and explanation; and out of this self- 
defense and this ordeal the ideal of the mass, despite the red rust 
that is in it, remains intact. 

To this end, the comment is raucous. Long and argumentative 
speeches, declaimed from soap boxes, convey it. But it is never 
orotund. If it varies from the touch-and-go rules of ordinary dra- 
matic writing, it slashes out with the passion and fire of something 
that must be said, and the Studio players charge through to reach 
the illusion of this necessity. They catch and carry on the hysteri- 
cal stamina with which the play itself emerged in the white heat 
of its purpose... . 


It is our time, rather than the theatre, which has done the most 
to invalidate Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse, and Miss Le Gallienne’s 
production, as staged and played by Jacob Ben-Ami, could only 
emphasize the disappearance of what had been a topical subject 
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excessively important to the author. A decade ago, under the title 
of Redemption, Arthur Hopkins rescued the play for the theatre by 
shifting its values until they rested in the character of Fedya, played 
with romantic, profligate brilliance by John Barrymore. In 1912, 
and again in special performances here last season, Moissi, too, re- 
vived it, giving to Fedya an hypnotic undertone of pathos that 
sought to replace with tonal unity the Barrymore vibrance he 
lacked. In both cases, Tolstoy’s fervent preachment on marriage 
was admittedly dated and set aside; and the play, in the hands of 
Moissi and Barrymore, knew the persistent pulse that comes of a 
type of concentration. 

Ben-Ami’s approach has been otherwise. As an adapter, seeking 
to coordinate the fragments of a creaking structure and make of 
them a dramatic entity, he has failed. He has given precedence 
to the play, and the play will not stand it. His production has 
been reduced to a few moments as it follows a faltering course, 
nor do the moments belong to Ben-Ami alone. Miss Le Gallienne’s 
sense for comedy, disclosed in a single interlude, is bright and 
facile; and Egon Brecher and Alma Kruger, respectively the self- 
proclaimed, drunken “genius” and the imperious mother-in-law, go 
farther than they have gone before in the delicate possibilities of 
caricature. 

But in The Living Corpse, because it can never flame from its 
own spontaneity, there is triumph in every flicker of understanding 
that can illuminate it; and there, recurrently throughout its tattered 
dreariness, Ben-Ami is superb in the certainty of his control. It is 
not the control which barely restrains romantic acting from being 
ludicrous. It is, rather, the living portrait of a mind at work on 
the translation of a truth, playing unremittingly over a fact, a set 
of facts. The projection of the idea, not the easier emotionalism. 
And if Fedya’s character remains, at the end, inchoate and bewil- 
dered as Tolstoy left it, still it is less so for the clarity that Ben- 
Ami brings to bear on it. Chiefly it is realized through quiescence 
and a wordless economy as when, trying to nerve himself to suicide, 
he pauses to gaze—as if he were seeing them for the first time as well 
as the last—at the simple objects he would never see again. Suddenly 
it is the last, despairing moment of anyone who ever looked back 
once more over a life almost gone. And in that inclusiveness, thor- 
oughly calculated as it must be, is an art of greater suggestion, like 
a single gesture that can summon up horizons beyond a fact at 
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hand. . . . Ben-Ami does that for The Living Corpse in a per- 
formance which, it should not be overlooked, is certain to be en- 
riched with repetition and exploration. 


Half Gods, the play that was to bring Sidney Howard back to 
the legitimate theatre, brought him instead only part of the way on 
that perilous journey from Hollywood. Here, in a dull, heavy 
polemic on marriage, was a strange travesty of the talent in The 
Silver Cord, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, and They Knew What They 
Wanted. Neither dullness nor repetition, however, was Mr. How- 
ard’s greatest mistake throughout the two acts and nine scenes of 
the quarrels and reconciliations of Stephen and Hope Ferrier. His 
artistic crime, in view of the craftmanship of which he is capable, 
was a complete lack of control, an hysterical wandering between 
invective and burlesque that were both equally outside his theme. 
What Mr. Howard was trying to elucidate, when he could disen- 
tangle himself from the spectacle of baggagemen falling down- 
stairs, was the greater bond to be evolved from the struggle and 
unhappiness of a man and woman who had been married eight 
years, had three children, and were moving apart in devious ego- 
centric paths. 

Obviously, it is a theme with its own dignity and possibilities for 
development, but nowhere did Mr. Howard build it consecutively 
or Mr. Arthur Hopkins find in it opportunities for direction that 
might have given it some coherency. So intent, apparently, was 
Mr. Howard on adapting his theme to a pre-determined form that 
the result left his characters a set of brittle, rasping puppets, mov- 
ing nowhere with feverish futility. And so consistent was this dis- 
tinction between what he had to say, and how it was said, that Half 
Gods emerged finally with the banality of a slightly maudlin vaude- 
ville act played at a senseless speed. It found Donn Cook and 
Mayo Methot, in the leading rdéles, trying competently, if never 
successfully, to humanize character that had been irrevocably sacri- 
ficed to the pattern of a farcical moving picture. 


Last year A. A. Milne’s The Perfect Alibi unfolded a murder 
story with faultless skill and (surprisingly, in view of the theme) 
no little wit and elegance. Now, in Michael and Mary, he has 
taken another and a more serious course, with less fortunate re- 
sults. For Mr. Milne, when he is confronted by a sheerly technical 
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problem to be solved, is refreshing and adroit; but when he has put 
plot behind him, his adventures in whimsical terms of faith, hope 
and charity tend to be somewhat distressing. Here his story is of 
a man and woman whose marriage, threatened for twenty-five years 
by her bigamy, emerges at the end in triumph, carefully shadowed 
by doubt. Their love defeats the lie they have lived; and though 
the picture has its intimations of tragedy, it has also an idealism 
and a courage similar to that of Many Waters. 

Luckily, Mr. Milne is so apt a craftsman that charm and grace 
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Boris Aronson’s design for Jew Siiss at the Yiddish Art Theatre 


glide into his slim patterns with a sustaining ease—he writes an 
actor’s play, susceptible to lucid performance and direction. Henry 
Hull and Edith Barrett, as Michael and Mary, are rendered into 
warm, human people by talk that is fluent, elliptical, full of small 
humors and intimate shades. They find room to be so free that one 
wishes Mr. Milne would let them be entirely so; that he would not 
urge them into the cloying generalizations with which he attempts 
to sublimate the simplest points. Unfettered, they swiftly develop 
—within a few lines—a stature and importance of their own, so 
marked that the falsity of any intrusion upon them is immediately 
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apparent. Those characters toward whom he is willing to be 
objective take on an individuality in proportion to their freedom. 
Thus Harry Beresford’s portrait of a constable, again, as it was in 
The Perfect Alibi, is timed with self-assurance and maintained in a 
single tone. And so, for a great part of the play, are the perform- 
ances of Mr. Hull and Miss Barrett. It is only when Mr. Milne 
hurries in to furnish them with self-conscious small soliloquies that 
they suddenly become as playmates to his creation of the nursery 
Christopher Robin. Which, were they not drawn so sensitively, 
would not matter. As it is, Michael and Mary deserves to be more 
adult than Mr. Milne has allowed it to be. 


A half-success, a gay farce, a backward glance and a mistake were 
footnotes to the Broadway scene. They began with Boyd Smith’s 
first play, The Patriarch, whose austerity and high tragic purpose 
did not deserve so swift a failure as befell them in a month crowd- 
ed with plays of less integrity. The Patriarch, in an Alleghany 
Mountain setting, departed from the pattern of localized drama in 
its elemental story of a boy who, in jealousy, murders his brother 
and is slain by a father devoted to biblical law. Yet The Patriarch, 
like so much potentially effective theatre, found itself blunted by 
the sort of discursive writing that courts exasperation. The exas- 
peration of effects that were nearly achieved by a cast playing in 
an exact undertone, and then were thwarted by writing which, in- 
sistent upon character and environment beyond the necessity of the 
play, turned away from its stark demands. 

It should seem clear that a play of inherent simplicity be written 
as simply as possible—as simply as William Courtleigh and Cecilia 
Loftus left detail behind and scaled their performances down to 
the scheme of the setting. Indeed, once the redundancies of The 
Patriarch were, at least mentally, sheared away, it surged up 
through its loquacity with a singular force: in the murder scene, 
played with staccato nervousness by Howard Phillips and A. J. 
Bartolot; in the boy’s tense disclosure of the killing, in the trial 
conducted by his patriarchal father; and, finally, in the hush of 
death that suddenly stills the passion of the play. . . . At those 
few moments, it tightens into excellent theatre. At other times, 
turning from the brevity in which his play is allowed to take on 
its own meaning, Mr. Smith relapses into literary portraiture and 
its deadening external comment: the faults of virtually every first 
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play, from which a single experience with the conditions of the 
actual theatre should release an author who can write dramatically. 

There is the thoroughgoing abandon of good farce in Chuno 
Gottesfeld’s Angels on Earth, which travels a gay journey from hell 
to Harlem and back again at the Yiddish Art Theatre, now in- 
stalled in the historic playhouse once known as the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. There is a test in theatre which is to be effective to those 
who do not follow the speech of the play, and Maurice Schwartz’s 
production, as if deliberately aware of some demand upon it, 
emerged with coordinated clarity. Angels on Earth, farcical, sym- 
bolic and unrestrained, called first for the stylized performance that 
would keep it always a step from reality; under Mr. Schwartz’s di- 
rection, it attained that broad satire in the robust pantomime of its 
performance, and in Boris Aronson’s feeling for fantasy in design, 
at its best in the prologue’s cycloramic glimpse of a hell, where sin- 
ners are gratefully rewarded. And when the angels Shamsiel and 
Zafziel travel to the earth—to New York, precisely, to rid it of its 
sin—you see a departure from the well-made comedy, even from 
the well-made farce. Scene sequence is as fluid, as expressive in itself 
as the acting style of Mr. Schwartz and Mr. Goldenburg, and as 
carefully attuned to the madness of the Gottesfeld scheme. 

What might have been a merely sentimental event of the Winter 
—William Gillette’s brief return to the stage—was, instead, not 
only refreshing but significant. A man now seventy-four years 
old, he came out of his retirement to end his career with the play 
that had brought him his greatest fame—that unmitigated thriller 
of another era, Sherlock Holmes, written by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Gillette, and first produced by the latter thirty 
years ago. Probably the essential appeal of melodrama is un- 
changing; and probably Sherlock Holmes, among the first of the 
detective plays, remains among the best of them, replete though it is 
with the full-blown rhetoric prized by another day. But in this re- 
vival it was Mr. Gillette’s acting creation, based upon so sure a 
premise of style, which carried on as a thing of permanence even in 
a theatre of changing tastes. Still quietly modulated, still under 
perfect command, it followed a technique of deliberation that de- 
flowered bombast and made artifice credible. In a part that he has 
played thousands of times, he gave you a sense of the zest an actor 
has when he is still exploring a rdle—even one so limited as that of 
Conan Doyle’s omniscient sleuth. At his retirement it was to be said 
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of Mr. Gillette that his quality as an actor belonged to a school no 
more confined than that which depended upon conscious craft, 
frank and always acute. 

It must be recorded among the misguided efforts of the 
month that the new Theatre Assembly exhumed Measure for Meas- 
ure from its decent resting place as a minor comedy and offered it 
in a “modern rearrangement.” The choice of a lesser play was not, 
unfortunately, the only error; for in preparing its presentation in 
modern dress the Assembly also tried without success to escape in 
the direction of liveliness from the play’s inherent dark bitterness. 
But Elbow, Froth and Lucio are pale-witted fellows, feebly remi- 
niscent of their betters; and no emphasis on their low comedy can 
make it better than it ever was. Assuming the play worth a re- 
vival, it were better to have played it for the severity of its tragedy, 
whose implications are not lightened by a technical classification as a 
comedy. And the flexibility of Shakespearean verse, the large ease 
with which it moves into a tradition other than its own, has had 
at other times and playhouses other and better tests. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 
English Modern Comedy 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


F all commodities produced by the theatre to-day, English 

modern comedy has the highest vogue and best inter- 

national market. Not even the Viennese operette or the 
Broadway song-show or the underworld drama is as sure a draw 
as the well-bred, witty drawing-room piece of English life and 
manners. The Germans produce nothing of the sort for them- 
selves, their taste running rather to satire than to pure comedy; and 
since the time of Wilde they have shown a consistent liking for 
the English form. The French write comedies at least as witty as 
the English, and much bolder, not to say more impudent, in their 
treatment; but somehow the quality of a Capus or a Tristan Bernard 
or even an Alfred Savoir never manages to survive translation. 
American comedy has the positive virtue that it cannot be re- 
garded as a whole. 

The smaller theatrical countries are mostly content to take their 
cue from the larger, which means a still greater extension of the 
English influence on the stage of international comedy. Japan 
is said to learn of London from Lonsdale; and though Moscow 
must needs frown upon the flippancies of an _ after-dinner 
bourgeoisie, all the rest of Europe accepts this convenient form 
of theatrical entertainment in which a cast of half a dozen char- 
acters and a single setting, a not-too-subtle plot and a not-too- 
disturbing cynicism can easily be reproduced and understood. Add 
to this the key position of the English playwright, who can transfer 
his piece to New York without any translation, and can afford to 
treat Paris and Berlin as humble suitors for subsidiary rights; and 
there is no wonder that a successful English comedy should be at 
once established as an important international affair. 

Such a comedy is The First Mrs. Fraser, by St. John Ervine, 
which is being played at the London Haymarket by Marie Tempest 
and in Berlin by Fritzi Massary and will also be playing in New 
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York before these lines appear. Its formula is well-tried and 
proven. A, a rich man, marries B and lives happily with her for 
years, but then in an access of middle-aged folly becomes infatu- 
ated with C and, having been divorced, marries her instead. 
C, being a worthless woman, then sees possibilities of a still better 
match in D (a character who need not appear), and no doubt she 
would contrive in her turn to get rid of A and continue her 
mercenary career unchecked, but for a little lapse of her own with 
one E (who also need not appear). This is the obvious chance of 
B, that wise and witty and, at heart, motherly woman who has 
suffered so much at the hands of the erring A but still loves him. 
In her judgment A’s infidelity to herself can be forgiven, but C’s 
infidelity to A certainly cannot; and so under threat of revealing 
the E episode she calmly compels C to elope with D, leaving her 
own first husband A to look a fool as well as a matrimonial rogue. 
B having thus proved her wisdom and her wit and also her mother- 
liness, there is nothing for her and A to do but to remarry, and 
nothing for the dramatist to do but what he very shrewdly does. 
namely to pretend that his is not a happy ending at all or even a 
conventional ending, but one of the little readjustments of life. 

Evidently the real motive of all this plot is the assumption that 
B, the injured wife, is superior to C, the home-wrecker; but that 
belongs to the theatrical formula, and there is no doubt at all 
about it where Marie Tempest is concerned, and probably as little 
in the German version played by Fritzi Massary. The First 
Mrs. Fraser is essentially a case for theatrical and not dramatic 
criticism. 

It is interesting to note that the English treatment of the theme 
has a far wider appeal than the French (for the plot, of course, has 
been wittily used a score of times by the boulevardian playwrights). 
One of the reasons for this is the very shrewd approach of the 
author, which conceals a certain popular sentimentality under plain 
speaking and a liberal application of the moral scrubbing-brush 
to the body corporate. But another is the great comedy-actress’ 
liking for the wise and witty part, in which really she need do 
nothing at all beyond a certain display of virtuosity, while she 
appears to do everything that lies within an artist’s power. Cer- 
tainly it is years since Marie Tempest had such a chance of being 
Marie Tempest; and no doubt as much is true of Fritzi Massary 
in Berlin. Henry Ainley, too, is in the London cast, playing the 
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Scottish husband and giving him a fullness of character, in the 
round, that is quite rarely seen on the stage to-day. 
A more up-to-date variant of the English comedy is Frederick 
Lonsdale’s Canaries Sometimes Sing. ‘There is nearly always one 
such piece in theatrical London, and a great many people will 
put on their white ties and waistcoats and Paris gowns to drop in 
after dinner and see Freddy Lonsdale’s latest, which means seeing 
themselves in a slightly distorting mirror, and hearing themselves 
blurt out all the rude things they would like to say in daily life and 


daren’t, and generally amusing themselves over their own infideli- b 
ties and flirtations, as seen in the light of this particular comic 
stage. 


Acting does not enter very deeply into the question, except that 
it must be easy and personal and not too sincere. Years ago the 
French used to call this kind of thing the comédie rosse, or brutal 
comedy; but under the ill-manners it is all good-natured and 
inebriated and thoroughly disarming. The only difficulty lies in 
remembering the piece a week after seeing it; and for the life of 
me I cannot recall anything but some capital fooling by Yvonne 
Arnaud and Ronald Squire. 

The notion of writing a play against art would only occur to a 
really youthful mind like that of Benn W. Levy. He sees that 
physicians do not go about the world warning people against medi- 
cine, and that bishops are seldom heard to preach against religion. 
And he feels this must be remedied. So in Art and Mrs. Bottle he 
expounds the argument that plumbing is more useful and even 
desirable than any artistic occupation; but although the comedy 
stands still quite stubbornly while this is said, there is life in some 
of the characters and intellectual spirit in all of them. It is no 
comedy for Irene Vanbrugh, who should be allowed to speak 
against art from the bitterness of her own experience, and not from 
the cleverness of her author’s special pleading. Here is definitely 
a failure of the younger school, and it should give pause to wonder 
whether it is really worth while writing plays of argument or plays 
against art at this time of day. They will never be as clever as 
the plays of Shaw, and probably not so deep. Why go over that 
old ground? 

Then for another type of comedy there is The Calendar by 
Edgar Wallace. Never having seen any other play by Wallace, 
I cheerfully declare this one to be his best. It is all about the 
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Marie Tempest, who created the part of 
The First Mrs. Fraser in the London pro- 
duction of St. John Ervine’s popular comedy, 
as she appears in a scene from the play. 
(Photograph by Sasha) 











The third First Mrs. Fraser: 
Grace George in the New York 
production of the St. John Ervine 
comedy. It is interesting to note 
how the playwright’s conception 
of the character comes out in 
these three photographs.  Evi- 
dently the actresses have much 
the same idea as to interpreting 
the lady. (Photograph by James 
Hargis Connelly) 








Left: Fritzi Massary in the Ber- 
lin production of The First Mrs. 
Fraser, the German title being 
Die Erste Frau Selby. St. John 
I’ rvine has the distinction of hav- 
ing his latest comedy successfully 
produced in three of the world’s 
greatest capitals at the same time. 
(Photograph by Frh. v. Guden- 
berg, from Proszenium) 
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Turf and Ascot and the Jockey Club and straight and crooked 
running of horses, mostly exciting and plausible, and rich in a 
special kind of wit that finds expression in the character of an 
ex-burglar turned manservant, who is offensive to everybody and 
has a heart of gold. The piece is brisk without being slapdash, 
and the observation of a group of Jockey Club stewards at an 
inquiry—hard-bitten and shrewd men of that particular world— 
is first-rate. Owen Nares can do subtler things than his hero of 
The Calendar, but he very loyally does not try to do them here. 
Three revivals of English comedy come into the autumn and 
early winter season: Dear Brutus at the Playhouse, The School for 
Scandal at the Kingsway, and Beau Austin at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. Barrie’s play, with Gerald du Maurier, receives a stately 
and sufficient presentation, which neither detracts from its merits 
nor convinces us that it will revive as well in 1940. The moment 
for Sheridan’s is happily chosen by Frank Cellier, for at least half 
of this generation of playgoers have never seen it. Beau Austin 
was never a good play, but it is well and prettily written and fits 
the frame of the Lyric, Hammersmith gracefully enough. 
Galsworthy’s The Roof is not a comedy, but a series of char- 
acter studies and situations arising from the trapping of a batch of 
hotel visitors in a fire. One must say “character studies and situa- 
tions” advisedly, for there is no unity of the whole, no coherence 
such as is achieved in a Porgy, and though there is never any 
doubt as to what the author is driving at, there is a good deal 
of doubt as to his wisdom in driving at it. He is as explicit as 
ever in the separate scenes, and as natural in his style of presenta- 
tion. Basil Dean is, no doubt, right in emphasizing these quali- 
ties, so that at any given moment we could suppose we were look- 
ing at a “straight” piece of the most realistic kind. What is missing 
is the imaginative touch needful to translate the whole into some 
kind of parable, to give it some kind of meaning. This acting 
cannot do, and The Roof is well acted. It is well designed by 
Aubrey Hammond, and in short all that can be done for it is done, 
but it refuses to come to life in any but an episodic sense. 
The Gate Theatre Studio, after doing Lenormand’s The Eater 
of Dreams pretty well, has discovered a fine and delicate piece 
in Martine, by Jean-Jacques Bernard, “the immensely serious son 
of one of the most frolicsome French writers,” as the translator 
reminds us he has been called. (This version by John Leslie Frith 
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is a model of style and fidelity.) Bernard’s interesting and deliber- 
ately untheatrical method is already well known, even in England, 
for one of his plays has been done by the Stage Society. It con- 
sists in something subtler than the mere avoidance of the expected 
scene, or the inevitable scene as it used technically to be called. 
Not only does this scene never arrive, but the very motives of it 
are discovered not to be present. 

Perhaps one example from Martine will make this clear. The 
whole of the opening scene is formed by the meeting of a well- 
to-do young man, returned from Colonial service, with a beautiful 
village girl. The attraction between them is clear enough, and the 
playgoer, accustomed to that sort of situation and unfamiliar with 
his Jean-Jacques Bernard, naturally expects that the young man 
will seduce the girl and afterwards marry some one else. He mar- 
ries some one else, certainly, but he does not seduce Martine. In- 
deed nothing positive ever happens in the play, and no violence is 
done by any of the characters to any other, not even by the rough 
husband whom Martine herself marries. They are all beautifully 
gentle to each other, gentle as the spirit of the play itself; and yet 
Martine is a sorrowful and moving figure, almost a tragic figure, 
and her many silences and few words bring the impression of deep 
poetry. Much more will be seen of this drama in which the 
element of plot is eliminated from the reality of situation. Peter 
Godfrey understands how to present such a sensitive piece in his 
own little theatre, especially with such a young actress as Gabrielle 
Casartelli to serve as expressive medium. He was not so successful 
on the larger stage with Douaumont, the German piece, which was 
the Stage Society’s second production of the season. 

So much for a month of scattered playgoing, which still does 
not include two successful actors’ pieces in Symphony in Two Flats 
(Ivor Novello) and Murder on the Second Floor (Frank Vosper), 
or The Middle Watch (lan Hay and Stephen King-Hall), or Sorry 
You’ve Been Troubled (Walter Hackett); or even Bitter Sweet, 
which shall stand at the head of next month’s list. Two new thea- 
tres, the Dominion and Duchess, have been opened since September, 
and three or four others are to open before the winter is out. The 
next step is to pull down at least a dozen of the present houses 
and build them up again to meet modern conditions and demands. 
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By EDOUARD BOURDET 


HAT the dénoitment of a play is one of its important parts 

is a truth so obvious as to make comment superfluous. 

Nevertheless, I should like to suggest that its importance 
is not the same for the author as for the audience. 

The author who conceives a situation, a character, a background, 
and who develops the situation, describes the character, and evokes 
the background, by stage action, through three, four or five acts, 
adhering to psychological logic and verisimilitude feels for himself 
and admits for the spectator the necessity of a conclusion; but he does 
not necessarily regard the end as a goal; and it may happen—it often 
does happen, even to the best—that he does not fully foresee it from 
the beginning. It would be too much to say that he disregards it 
as an accessory detail; on the contrary, he is constantly preoccupied 
by it. But, if he does not discover it immediately, he may rely on 
the development of the facts and the logic of the characters to find 
it for him, at the right time. Having found it, if he feels it not 
altogether adequate, he may say that after all the essential of his 
task has been accomplished: the spectator, for the sake of the 
pleasure he has felt during two-thirds or three-fourths or four-fifths 
of the evening, will readily overlook a brief final disappointment. 

But the author is wrong. 

For the spectator the play is a whole; he can no more accept it 
if it errs in its conclusion than he can admire an incomplete build- 
ing. Further, the conclusion is from his point of view a total, a 
test. He subscribes to the ambitious and, incidentally, very debat- 
able dictum of Dumas fi/s that “if the total is false, the entire 
operation is wrong.” He does not realize that, of all the difficulties 
besetting an author, the conclusion is frequently the most unman- 
ageable; he does not allow for the fact that life, as we attempt to 
reflect it, seldom admits of conclusions, and that it is no light 
matter therefore to conciliate a strict imitation and a non-existent 
model. All that he sees is a story, the end of which pleases or dis- 
pleases him; and it never occurs to him that that terminal point 
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has not been determined by the author from the start as the goal 
toward which he has been working. But that is not all. 

Out of the mass of memories which the auditor retains of a play, 
that of the ending is usually the most vivid, because it is the most 
recent, the nearest to that moment when, the curtain fallen and 
the fiction over, he recovers his critical faculty and his right of 
comment. If the final situation strikes him as unsatisfactory, he 
leaves the theatre with an unfavorable feeling which colors more 
or less his impression of the play as a whole. 

To this ultimate expectation, this summing up, by the audience 
is due the failure or the semi-success of many plays which have 
deserved a better fate. How many times, after an opening, have 
we not heard the remark: “What a clever play! A pity he muffed 
his last act.” And that has been enough to kill it. 

You may say that a weak dénoument in some of Moliére’s come- 
dies (attributable to the haste with which he worked) has not ham- 
pered their success nor prevented their recognition as masterpieces. 
To which I reply that these are plays of character; the dénoument 
matters Jess in their case than in others. I would add too that the 
comedies we admire most, such as Le Misanthrope and L’Ecole 
des Femmes, are those in which Moliére has been most careful of 
his endings, probably because he had time to be careful. In any 
case, in the modern theatre, one could name not one but twenty 
plays which have failed because of a bungled conclusion; the more 
the spectator is held and moved by a dramatic action, the less he 
forgives the author for his failure to bring him successfully to 
port. 

Now, in this matter of play endings, do any rules hold? [I think 
not, and, if I knew any, I should not venture to formulate them. 
“Ask a playwright for a criterion of his art,” Capus has written, 
“and he will give you his own conception of it.” A shrewd 
observation: we should remember it, when we are tempted to 
dignify as principles our personal observations, so fragile, so debat- 
able, that we usually hesitate to act upon them ourselves. And 
that is what qualifies the value of the many recipes which the 
theorists of the theatre, from Aristotle down, have left us on the 
question of dénoument, as on so many others. 

There are some good ones, of course, like that of Corneille who, 
on the subject of action in Tragedy and Comedy, says that “The 
action must be complete and finished: in other words, by the event 
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which terminates it, the spectator must be so well informed of the 
sentiments of all those who have participated in it, that he rises 
satisfied and is in no further doubt on any point of it.” I see no 
objection, certainly, to that. But, a little further on Corneille adds 
that we should, if possible, “hold for the Exodus”—the dénoiment 
—“the entire Catastrophe,” that is to say, the last act, “and even 
prolong it as nearly as possible to the end. The longer one defers 
it, the greater the suspense in the minds of the spectators, and the 
impatience to learn on which side it will settle makes them receive 
it with greater pleasure: which is not so, if it begins before this act.” 

Such is not the opinion of Diderot and Lessing. “I am so far 
from agreeing,” writes Diderot, “with the majority of those who 
have treated of the dramatic art, that the solution should be with- 
held from the spectator, that I should not consider it beyond my 
powers to compose a play in which the solution would be forecast 
in the first scene.” In support of this principle, which he espouses, 
Lessing cries: “How paltry a pleasure is surprise! Why need the 
poet surprise us? Let him surprise his characters as he will, our 
minds will ever be settled.” And he cites the example of Euri- 
pides, “who was so certain of his purpose that he revealed almost 
invariably to the spectators the goal to which he proposed to con- 
duct them.” 

One might add the example of historical plays, at least of those 
whose subject or protagonist is familiar to the audience. Instances 
abound in the modern theatre. I remember particularly a remark- 
able play by H. R. Lenormand entitled, Le Temps est un Songe, 
in which the dénotiment, proclaimed from the start through the 
hallucination of one of the characters, was plain to everyone yet 
nevertheless did not prevent the interest from mounting steadily 
to the end and attaining a climax of anxiety. Furthermore, if the 
curiosity of the spectator were as necessary as Corneille claims, we 
should feel no pleasure in seeing or reading plays a second time; 
and everyone knows that this is not the case. 

“As it is necessary that the action be complete,” Corneille con- 
tinues, “nothing further should be added to it, because, when once 
the effect has been achieved, the listener desires nothing further 
and is wearied by all that ensues.” I apologize to the immortal 
author of The Cid, but on that point too, I cannot agree with him. 
In denying an author anything beyond his dénotiment, he deprives 
him of a mode of conclusion which has been successfully tested 
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and to which I am peculiarly partial—I mean by this the epilogue. 

Life may not admit of endings, but it teems with epilogues; and 
to my mind they are not a bad means of achieving, beyond the 
more or less provisional stage solution, a less theatrical but more 
enduring truth in which things assume, with the aid of time, their 
proper proportions. The epilogue, in such cases, may become the 
real conclusion of the play; in some instances, it may even invest 
it with a profound significance and be, as it were, the moral of 
the fable; in others, it allows the author, unhampered by the ex- 
igencies and recalcitrance of the plot, to indulge freely his reflec- 
tions and his imagination: if he is a poet, the epilogue will open 
the door to poetry. Think of the wonderful last act of The Mer- 
chant of Venice; or, for a nearer example, of the human and 
reasonable conclusion of Amants. And I am firmly convinced that 
no part of the play is a clearer revelation of the mind of the author 
and his particular talent than the epilogue. There, more than 
anywhere, we may divine the man through the author. No; I 
cannot admit that, after satisfying the poor curiosity excited by 
the plot, the author should have to hold his peace. He alone 
knows when to stop. “A play is over,” Jules Renard once said, 
“when what follows interests us no longer.” That elastic formula 
seems to me much truer than Corneille’s. 

A solution may be happy or unhappy. I do not mean that the 
author is free to choose: the choice is, or should be imposed on 
him by the subject. Be that as it may, there are plays which end 
well and others which end badly. Note, now, a curious fact: the 
spectator, while the spell of the action is upon him, desires that 
it should end well and is grateful to the author for not disappoint- 
ing him, even at the cost of a slight breach of logic and probability. 
But, as soon as the curtain falls, if the conclusion fails to convince 
him, he denies the pleasure he has just felt and blames the author 
for his too great compliance. 

We all know the strictures passed upon Moliére for the ending 
of Tartuffe. Some writers would have preferred, for the point 
of the play, that Tartuffe should have triumphed, instead of Orgon 
and his family. Similarly, on a very different plane, the little 
game of “passing the buck” which terminates La Princesse 
Georges, by Dumas fi/s, was long and frequently discussed in its 
day. It would be easy to multiply examples. This much is sure: 
for a certain public, the happy ending, which satisfies the spectator 
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momentarily, is not always good business—if I may be allowed 
the expression. What matters is not his concurrence during but 
after the performance: for it is after the performance, when he 
goes home, that he forms the opinion which circulates on the mor- 
row and contributes to form or not form that deep and mysterious 
current which we know as success. That concurrence he will 
grant only to a solution—no matter what it is—which seems to 
him in complete accord with the development of events and the 
logic of the characters. “For a certain public,” I said, and by 
that I mean our French public. 

The same is not true in other countries, where the native mind 
is more ingenuous. In the United States, for instance, an unhappy 
ending is a serious handicap to popular success. And what is true 
for the theatre is yet more so for the cinema, where the average 
audience is more naif, nearer to unreasoning instinct, or, as they 
say there, more “unsophisticated.” It required all the authority of 
Charlie Chaplin to impose on that public the pessimism which 
marks the end of his recent films. And at that, I am told, he has 
lost a part of his following. 

Conversely, an unhappy ending may sometimes strike the spec- 
tator as arbitrary. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, arguing from the popu- 
lar point of view, did not hesitate to criticise that of Berenice. 
“The queen leaves,” he says, “with the consent of the pit: 
the Emperor sends her away invitus invitam; and we may add 
invito spectatore. ‘Titus may be a Roman, but he is alone in his 
decision: the whole theatre has espoused Berenice.’”’ And he con- 
ceives a different solution in which Titus, “willing neither to vio- 
late the laws of Rome, nor to barter happiness for ambition, 
abdicates the Empire for Berenice who, moved by so great a sac- 
rifice, feels it her duty to refuse but accepts nevertheless. And 
the two lovers . . . renouncing vain pomps, decide to depart and 
live happy and unknown in some retired nook when Titus, in tak- 
ing leave of the Romans, has delivered an appropriate oration 
. . .”’ Its peroration would have been, I suppose: “The world well 
lost for love!” 

The advantages and disadvantages of happy and unhappy end- 
ings have occupied the thoughts of other major theorists of the 
theatre notably Aristotle and his commentator, Corneille. 

For tragedy, Aristotle concludes that the unhappy ending is 
necessary: with which I have no quarrel. He goes on to define 
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how it should develop and says that the change from happiness to 
unhappiness should take place not “through the effect of a perverse 
nature, which would be neither touching nor terrible, but through 
some great fault of one of the characters.” And he shows very 
clearly why; but the examination of that proof would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this short study. 

As for Comedy, he asks merely that the conclusions should make 
friends of those who had been enemies. “By that we must under- 
stand,” says Corneille, “a meaning more general than the terms 
seem to imply and extend it to the reconciliation of every manner 
of misunderstanding.” And he adds that this reconciliation must 
not be effected “by a mere change of heart but by an event which 
provokes it. Otherwise, there were little artifice in the conclusion 
of the play, if, for example, after having sustained it for four acts 
upon the authority of a father who disapproves of the amorous 
inclinations of his son or his daughter, he were suddenly to consent 
in the fifth and the author dared not add a sixth.” 

That may seem obvious, and we might be apt to regard the ad- 
vice as superfluous. Yet, if we look closer and take what Corne- 
ille says not literally but in a broader sense, we perceive that many 
modern plays owe the weakness of their dénoiment to the neglect 
of so obvious a principle. I can speak from personal experience, 
and I believe that this may account for the disappointment aroused 
by the end of an interesting play, performed this season, the first 
two acts of which were considered excellent, while a certain rever- 
sal in the third seemed surprising, possibly because it was not 
founded on an event sufficiently significant to furnish, as Corneille 
says, its occasion. 

I said at the start that an author does not always attach enough 
importance to his endings and that in relying too much on the sub- 
ject and his inspiration to find it, he risks the miscarriage of his 
play. Alexandre Dumas fi/s who, as his prefaces show, was not one 
of the least dogmatic and peremptory theorists of dramatic art, be- 
lieved that, to avoid it, “one should begin a play by its conclusion; 
that is to say, one should not put pen to paper until one knows the 
scene, the movement and the line on which it is to end.” 

I am not so sure. That method may have served the type of 
play which the author of Le Demi-Monde affected, in which 
everything is subordinated to theatrical effect. But is it possible 
today for plays which aim not so much at the spectacular as the 
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significant scene, which tend more and more to reject conventions 
and in which, as Pierre Brisson wrote, “the requirements 
of development, of a dénotiment, of a calculated manipulation of 
the characters... their entrances, their exits, the necessity of 
accounting for their existence, all the thousand and one limitations 
of the stage, become daily more irksome?” I do not believe that 
Shakespeare and Musset, those two great masters of the complete 
solution would have found those felicitous inspirations which de- 
light us in the ending of their plays, if they had known so exactly 
beforehand where they were going and how they would terminate 
them. 

Shakespeare, for instance, usually had not one but several plots 
to unravel—all related by a single theme. Are we to believe that 
he had determined beforehand the solution of each of them? Those 
multiple endings, and those retarded endings which are never ex- 
hausted, and which resemble those flares of fireworks in which the 
luminous stalk, as it reaches the end of its arc, explodes, projecting 
a cluster of other stalks, shimmering stamens of a single flower of 
fire; are we to conclude that he had planned them before he began? 

And those marvels of logic and poetry which close the comedies 
of Musset, will anyone claim that they were deliberately designed; 
that they would have occurred to him but for the unforeseen 
promptings of the dialogue, but for that trance-like state begotten 
in the author by the progressive discovery of his subject and the 
unfolding of the things he has created? 

We must know, of course, where we are going; but we must 
not know it too clearly, we must be able sometimes to forget it. 

I realize that after resolving not to theorize in undertaking 
these reflections, which I have strung together rather loosely and 
for which I apologize, I have spent my time discussing and refut- 
ing the theories of others, which is a way of theorising oneself. 
It is time to stop. And since an article on play endings requires, 
I suppose, a conclusion, I know of no better nor sounder one than 
the preliminary statement with which Corneille begins his Dits- 
course on Dramatic Poesy: “It is certain that there are principles, 
since there is an art; but it is not certain what they are.” 
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THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


By LILY B. CAMPBELL 


ATIN has rather gone out of fashion—even on theatre pro- 
grams. And hence when we go to the theatre in these un- 
academic days, we are quite accustomed to seeing on our 
programs such captions as Persons of the Play, or simply Cast or 
Characters. Nevertheless even the most mono-lingual of players 
can still be relied upon to grasp the significance of the phrase 
Dramatis Personae when it does occasionally appear to head the 
list of characters and actors who present the characters in the play. 

Yet representing Dramatis Personae as Persons of the Play is but 
perpetuating a time-honoured mistranslation of the term. We follow 
the Renaissance writers in so interpreting the phrase. They, 
strangely enough, in accepting the term from the classical theatre 
and the classical dramatists, missed its real significance and so set a 
new path for the modern theatre, for personae did not in this case 
originally refer to persons but to masks. Dramatis personae were 
not the persons in the play but the masks necessary for the play. 
Scholars seem to agree now that the word personae is derived from 
the verb sonare (to sound) and the preposition per (through), the 
word then indicating the nature or perhaps even the purpose of the 
masks as sound-throwing devices, made necessary by the tremen- 
dous amphitheatres of the ancients. 

The important results of the Renaissance acceptance of the 
phrase as applying to persons rather than to masks has seemingly 
been overlooked. Yet today as I pick up the program or the 
printed text of Mr. Galsworthy’s Exiled, I find listed: 


CHARACTERS 
ee BOOT, ov ccc ceceecee seers vid A Twelfth Baronet 
nr A King of Industry 
eT ees ae eee eee Pree e His Daughter 
EE ee eee a His Secretary 
EEE Re ae ee ee ee eT A Photographer 
EE ee ee te ee eT Tee eee An Innkeeper 
Se ee ees 2 


A Commercial Traveller On His Round 
A Journalist Coasting for Views 
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Then come a number of names of book-makers and miners, and 
at last a nameless Tramp and A Woman. The program indicates 
further that Sir Charles Denbury will be played by Lewis Cas- 
son, etc. 

The interesting part of it all is that just such a list of Dramatis 
Personae might well have been drawn up if Exiled had been pro- 
duced in an ancient classical theatre. Of course, the character 


Ter Phorinio 





a 
er atta 





Masks arranged upon the rack or aedicula in the 
order in which they were to be needed for a per- 
formance of Terence’s Phormio. 


types have changed somewhat with the times, but that is another 
story. What is significant in this connection is that the characters 
are still set forth in the list of dramatis personae just as they would 
have been had Mr. Galsworthy intended to indicate that for his play 
he would need the masks of an old aristocrat, a king of industry, a 
young girl, a stenographer, a photographer, an innkeeper, a com- 
mercial traveler, a journalist, seven workmen, etc. Not only 
would these masks serve (under other names) for the productions 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s other plays; they would serve likewise when 
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Chicago was to be produced, or perhaps even The Cherry Orchard. 

In the ancient theatre the masks were duly constructed to portray 
the varying types of character considered appropriate to tragedy, 
comedy and satyric drama respectively. Quintilian (in the words 
of his eighteenth century translator) explained: 


Therefore, upon the Stage, Players wear Masks, which are formed 
to express the Characters they act. In Tragedy, that of Niobe, for 
Instance, expresses Grief; that of Medea, Terror; that of Ajax, 
Astonishment; that of Hercules, Rage. In Comedies, besides other 
Distinctions, Slaves, Pimps, Parasites, Clowns, Soldiers, old Men, 
whether crabbed or gentle, young Men whether virtuous or rakish, 
Matrons and Girls, wear their several Characters upon their Masks. 
Even the capital Part of the Father, who is sometimes peevish, and 
sometimes good-humour’d, is fitted with a mask, in which one Eye is 
staring, and the other wild. And this Management is extremely 
well kept upon our Stage, where there always is a Conformity be- 
tween the Mask and the Character. 


Before a play could be produced in the ancient theatre, then, the 
masks were duly arranged upon the rack or aedicula in the order in 
which they were to be needed. Thus arranged, they were the dra- 
matis personae. And the author, giving what names he would to 
his characters, still had to have in mind the rack of masks which 
would ultimately be set out to represent the types he chose to 
present. 

Even in some of the old manuscripts, notably in the illustrated 
Terence manuscripts which have survived, the plays are prefaced, 
therefore, not by a list of characters, of dramatis personae as we 
understand the phrase, but by miniatures picturing the rack of 
masks necessary to the performance of each play. In the accom- 
panying illustration is seen the miniature which precedes the 
Phormio in the Vatican MS. 3868. Here are seen the masks in 
the order in which they would be required—the two servants, 
Davos and Geta, the two youths, Antipho and Phaedria, the old 
man, Demphio, the parasite, Phormio, the three advisers, the mer- 
chant, Dorio, the other father, Chremes, the nurse Sophrona, the 
matron, Nausistrata. These are all stock masks set out for the play 
—the dramatis personae of the play. 

The old grammarian, Pollux, with his eternal lists of things 
gave the lists of masks needed for the theatre for each type of play 
—tragic, comic, and satyric. Twenty-eight type masks were neces- 
sary for tragedy, forty-four for comedy. In addition, special char- 
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acters—traditional characters in tragedy and real characters in 
comedy—demanded special masks. And The Renaissance medium 
for classical knowledge of this sort, Joseph Scaliger, passed on in his 
Poetices Libri Septem these authoritative lists. 

What happened was inevitable in a drama as closely observant 
of classical precedent as was the Renaissance drama. What had 
been recorded as the necessary set of masks for a theatre to have 
on hand for the presentation of plays came to be accepted as the list 
of prescribed character types suitable for tragedy, comedy, and sa- 
tvric drama respectively. Of course the mingling and merging of 
tragic, comic, and satyric types is the story of modern drama, and 
that story I am not attempting to record here. For the moment 
[ am asking the reader to re-define the long mis-translated term 
dramatis personae. For the moment also I am asking him to con- 
sider how the habit of character types suitable to the three ac- 
cepted forms of drama was established in the Renaissance drama, 
and how this habit was long continued. To-day Mr. Galsworthy, 
like many others of the writers who follow tradition, gives us recog- 
nized types with new names to wear. And it remains a question 
whether Aubrey’s comment on William Shakespeare has not been 
justified: 

His comedies will remaine witt as long as the English tongue is 
understood for that he handles mores hominum; now our present 
writers reflect so much upon particular persons and coxcombeities, 
that twenty years hence they will not be understood. 


GRATINUS 


DE MIPHO ADVOCATI HEGIOIII 
SENEX 


GETA 
SERUUS 








Some of the characters of Terence’s Phormio in action (showing the use of the masks). 
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THE STUFF OF AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


In Photographs by Doris Ulmann 


HE littleness and insignificance of Broadway in the great 
field of American life is sometimes made startlingly appar- 


ent to those who look for drama that shall be nationally 
interpretative. Too little of the play-material that exists outside the 
great municipalities of the United States finds its way on to the 
stages of New York. These photographs by Doris Ulmann, mirroring 
completely some parts of that material, are, therefore, highly signifi- 
cant in that they are strong reminders of the richness and depth and 
variety of dramatic treasure to be found in the mountains and 
valleys of country districts. In those of them which are reproduced 
on the following pages (and in those recently exhibited at the 
Delphic Galleries), it is evident that the artist has caught the quali- 
ties which give native rural life its color and picturesqueness and 
excitement. Doris Ulmann has done a tremendously important work. 
Apparently believing with Wordsworth that in life which is close 
to nature one may find the elemental truths about men, she has made 
pictures of the people whose fathers followed the Indian trails to 
find homes in the wilderness, people who, to this day, wrest a 
meagre living from soil and tree. It must not be forgotten that the 
people of our less populated districts stem more directly from the 
adventurous and romantic past of America than do city dwellers. 
Where the pace of life has been slower—less distance has been 
traversed. The Elizabethan tradition and much of the Elizabethan 
vocabulary still exists in the Appalachians. 

The photographs here reproduced are but a few of thousands 
which form an authentic record of a phase of our national living 
that will soon be no more. Each picture carries with it a world of 
dramatic implications. The first of them might well be a reproduc- 
tion from an act of a folk-drama. The Kentucky mountain Country 
Store is a clearing house for ideas, gossip, and trade. The seeds of 
drama find it a rich soil. The second is a picture of a Catawba 
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Indian whose story is the epic of the red-skin. Here, as in the next 
picture, and in all the older subjects of the group, the past has writ- 
ten strange dramas into line and posture. The old woman in the 
third photograph is a South Carolina “Turk.” Legend says that 
long ago a Turkish ship was wrecked on the southern coast and that 
the survivors were her ancestors. Next is a Virginia colored 
“mammy,” a fast-vanishing type. Miss Ulmann has caught here a 
quality underlying the old woman’s kindliness—something that in- 
forms of Africa and slavery and voodoo and the spirituals. Oppo- 
site her is a Kentucky Mountain Girl carrying a horse-collar, strong 
youth out of the purest English stock of the nation. In her home 
today she hears sung versions of Bonnie Barbara Allen and Lord 
Randall, My Son, ballads that have been sung by the generations 
to their offspring since the beginnings of English history. On the 
next page is a picture of The Printer of a small southern village and 
opposite him a South Carolina “Cracker,” a rural type of uncertain 
origin. Last is a Convict Gang of negroes at work beneath the guns 
of their guards. Here is all the drama of the Water Boy work 
song, the rhythm of negro labor, expressed in a single impression. 

It is out of characters and life such as Miss Ulmann has depicted 
that such impressive plays as Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom 
and Lulu Vollmer’s Sun-Up, Loretto Carroll Bailey’s Job’s Kin- 
folks, and the other plays of the Carolina Playmakers, have come. 
These should be but the beginning of a great group of plays that 
shall use the dramatic material provided by the American country. 
Much of the realism and color of our rural sections is still unknown 
to the nation as a whole. It should provide interesting parallels 
and contrasts with The Adding Machine, Street Scene, Machinal, 
Subway Express, Veneer, Strictly Dishonorable, and the other plays 
of city life that have recently been produced. American artists and 
musicians, novelists and poets have in the last few years become 
aware of the vast mine of literary inspiration that lies outside the 
cities. It would be a pity for the dramatists to neglect it. 

Miss Ulmann plans to extend her work much further—to include 
the “Cajuns” (Acadians) of Alabama and Louisiana, the Creole 
aristocrats of New Orleans, and many other types who have given 
to this country its kaleidoscopic national character. This is the stuff 
of American folk-drama, a drama that shall present the nation in a 
true perspective before the theatres of the world. 
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BORIS GODUNOV 


As Moussorgsky Wrote It 
By B. H. HAGGIN 


PERFORMANCE by Leopold Stokowski in Philadelphia 

recently offered an opportunity to hear Moussorgsky’s 

original music for the opera Boris Godunov and judge 
its effectiveness as compared with that of the version performed 
in opera houses until now. Mr. Stokowski’s was a concert per- 
formance by the Philadelphia Orchestra with soloists and chorus; 
it presented, isolated from action and stage, music intended to be 
associated with action and stage; and at the end one felt that this 
music, because of its nature—because it was so largely melodic 
recitative—lost more by being isolated than most operatic music 
would. From a concert performance of Mozart or Wagner one 
could judge the essential quality of the music and derive ideas for 
its staging (one could, in fact, restudy and revivify the older 
operas in this way). But although from the music alone one could 
tell how Boris should be staged and get some idea of its quality 
and effectiveness, nevertheless this idea, one felt, was misleading, 
and the essential quality and power of the music could be revealed 
completely only when it was heard in association with the drama 
on the stage. In this it was like Pelléas et Mélisande. But only 
in this; for the music of Boris as Moussorgsky wrote it is not like 
anything else in music. Strictly speaking, the performance in 
Philadelphia was not of the original version. When Moussorgsky 
completed the opera, in 1869, it contained seven scenes, as follows: 
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Act I. Scene I. Courtyard of the Novodievichy Monastery. 





Scene II. Square in the Kremlin. 
Act II. Scene I. Cell in the Chudof Monastery. 
Scene II. Inn near the Lithuanian Border. 
Act III. The Tsar’s Apartments in the Kremlin. 


Act IV. Scene I. Square before the Cathedral of St. Basil. 
Scene II. _— Reception Hall in the Kremlin. 


Neither text nor music was that of the conventional opera: instead 
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of the usual lovers there were, as protagonists, the Tsar and the 
Russian people; and instead of the usual arias there was melodic 
recitative more or less faithful to the word, relieved only by cer- 
tain of the choral passages. To secure performance for the opera 
Moussorgsky changed it and produced the second or 1874 version. 
He introduced two new scenes in a more conventional style for 
the new conventionally operatic character of the Polish Princess 
Marina Mnhishek, beloved of the Pretender Dmitri; he discarded 
the scene of St. Basil’s and introduced the scene of the forest of 
Kromy; he produced a new and more conventional version of the 
scene of the Tsar’s apartments; he omitted Pimen’s account of the 
murder of the Tzarevitch. It was this 1874 version that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff altered in musical substance and reorchestrated. 

Mr. Stokowski returned to the original 1869 version, but added, 
from the 1874 version, the scene of the forest of Kromy and cer- 
tain other effective bits which were consistent with the rest of 
the opera as originally conceived. And though he rejected 
Moussorgsky’s own 1874 version of the scene of the Tsar’s apart- 
ments for the stylistically severer and more authentic 1869 version, 
he retained the 1874 Polish scenes which, however valuable in 
themselves, had no place in the work as originally conceived. 
During the greater part of the performance, then, one heard what 
one had always heard at the Metropolitan, with the appreciable 
difference that one heard it now as Moussorgsky wrote it. But 
for the first time one heard what the Metropolitan had omitted 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s version; what he had omitted from the 
1874 version; and what Moussorgsky himself had omitted in revis- 
ing the 1869 version. The scene of the Tsar’s apartments, for 
example, was barely recognizable. 

To come now to the effect of the restored work, the return from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff to Moussorgsky brought changes that were at 
times striking, and nearly always appreciable. In the coronation 
scene Moussorgsky did not achieve the splendor, the steady 
crescendo of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s version; throughout the opera 
there was a loss of richness in texture, and a gain in the sobriety, 
economy, severity, starkness which Moussorgsky had intended. I 
say gain because he intended them and because they were in fact a 
gain; but a few hours of sobriety, economy, severity and starkness 
even of the Moussorgsky variety proved themselves a rather severe 
dose. That is one of the difficulties with opera: fidelity to the 
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word means recitative, and too much recitative is wearisome. Or 
at any rate it is wearisome without the drama; and that is why I 
distrust the impressions of Boris received from this performance. 
A stage performance would have given us drama underlined by 
music and in turn carrying the music, like Pelléas et Mélisande. 
Imagine the music of Pe//éas without the drama; it loses as much 
as Boris. A shorter concert version would have been better: with the 
Polish scenes omitted, the monotony would have been sufficiently 
relieved by the dynamic power of the choral scenes. 

Part of the difficulty is that Moussorgsky’s orchestration, itself 
stark and severe as it should be, is at times stark and severe to 
the point of being ineffective, and at times simply ineffective or 
lacking in necessary power. The orchestra speaks all the time 
in Boris, and often it speaks feebly. This it did in the climax 
of the scene of the Tsar’s apartments, for example. On the other 
hand, the crudeness of the orchestration of the coronation scene, 
the confusion introduced by the bells, struck me as preferable to 
the slick brilliancy contrived by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Even in this 
matter Moussorgsky often achieves the truer effect. But on the 
whole, he is not skillful. 

In Mr. Stokowski’s performance, the work revealed enough of 
its power and truth to justify and hasten the stage presentation in 
which it would reveal more. Further, not to say final, judgments 
must wait for this presentation. 
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ISABELLA ANDREINI 
The First Actress of Europe 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


SABELLA ANDREINI, bella di nome, bella di corpo e bel- 
I lisstma d’animo, was the first distinguished actress of the Euro- 

pean theatre, the first woman to break once for all the age-old 
tradition of a womanless and one-sided stage and to win for her- 
self and her fellow actresses a position of dignity and respect in the 
theatre of the western world. Greece and Rome had not allowed 
actresses on their stages, Mediaeval Europe had been equally hos- 
tile to them, even the early years of the Revival of Learning had 
repudiated them in the name of a classic tradition. For more than 
nineteen hundred years of theatrical history women had been ex- 
cluded from a profession for which, as the event has proved, they 
were eminently qualified. Toward the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury women began to appear on the popular stages of Italy, but 
Isabella was the first to gain any considerable reputation. She 
stands at the head and front of her profession, a lovely figure of the 
cinquecento, clothed in the double glamour of the dying Renais- 
sance, and the newly developed commedia dell’ arte, that lusty, 
earthy child of the marketplace and mountebank’s bench which was 
the forerunner of the modern theatre. 

Isabella is fascinating to us to-day, not only because she was a 
pioneer actress and innovator in her profession, but because she took 
part in the creation of that world of pure theatre, that actors’ world 
of movement and improvisation which had so great an influence on 
the European stage. Stately and beautiful, learned and virtuous, 
Isabella was at the same time a true child of the theatre. She could 
dance and sing, she could play hilarious comedy and hold her own 
in the crudest farce. Her talents were multifarious, but, unlike 
most of her contemporaries, her virtue was above reproach. Among 
the madcap lot, the street singers, tight-rope dancers, prostitutes 
and rogues who flit in and out of sixteenth century theatre records, 
Isabella stands as the first serious professional actress of her day. 
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She brought a new quality to the theatre, her learning, her grace 
and her personal charm adding beauty and lustre to the high- 
spirited antics of the commedia dell’ arte scene. When she came on 
the stage, dressed in brocaded silk or cendale, her waist close-nipped 
in the long pointed bodice of the time which the Virgin Queen 
then ruling over England had rendered so popular, her full skirts 
billowing about her, and her little head, set off by its cap of pearls, 
framed in snowy ruff or rising free from a square-cut neck, Isabella 
was the very personification of the Renaissance ideal of feminine 
grace. We can see her to-day in a painting which hangs at the 
Carnavalet in Paris, holding a pair of gloves in her right hand, 
her left raised to her breast in a gesture of slightly shocked with- 
drawal. The portraits of Isabella are far from satisfactory; there 
are two wood cuts in the early editions of her works and a medal- 
lion struck in her honor after her death—none of which does jus- 
tice to the beauty so often sung and so much admired by poets and 
kings of her day, but this canvas, inadequate as it is, shows her in 
her accustomed setting, surrounded by the masks who were her com- 
panions and servitors, and shining with a warm radiance, even in 
the veiled dimness of a dusty and uninspired painting. 

Isabella was born in Padua in 1562. Her first appearance on the 
stage was at the age of sixteen when she became part of the famous 
company of the Gelos: then performing in Florence. The troupe 
had lost its leading lady, the “divine” Vittoria Piisimi, just before 
Isabella’s advent, so that the young debutante was able to step at 
once into Vittoria’s vacant place, and from that time to the day of 
her death she was prima donna innamorata or first lover in this band 
of supremely gifted and popular comedians. 

When Isabella joined the company it had already acquired an 
international reputation. Under the leadership of Ganeassa it had 
been to France and Spain, and now in 1578 with Flaminio Scala at 
its head it could boast one of the leading scenario writers of the 
period as its director. Its Pantalone was none other than the 
“Magnifico” who had delighted Henry III of France during a 
recent visit to Italy, its Zanni, Graziano and Francatrippa were all 
so excellent in their particular line that a contemporary poet wrote 
of them with warm enthusiasm: “The voices, actions and gestures 
of these players are so charming that they amaze the people and 
make them almost split their sides with laughter. I do not believe 
that any actors in the past whether in Rome or in Athens ever per- 
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formed so charmingly and gracefully on the ancient stage... . 
Hence even more than they the Gelosi shall be honored in future 
centuries.” 

The leading actor of this company was a certain young man of 
talent and experience, Francesco Andreini, who had already won 
recognition and fame in his profession. His accomplishments in- 
cluded proficiency in six languages, a pretty talent for verse, un- 
usual facility in improvisation and a gift for scenario writing. 
Moreover, he could boast as many adventures as a hero of ro- 
mance, having at one time been taken prisoner by the Turks, 
escaped from their galleys and wandered about in strange lands. 
When Isabella joined the company, Francesco promptly fell in 
love with her and was not long a-wooing. They were married the 
same year and their mutual devotion through a quarter century of 
conjugal and professional partnership is as unusual as it is engaging. 

For ten years after their marriage we can trace the travels of the 
Andreini family from Florence to Venice, from Venice to Ferrara, 
Mantua, Bologna, Milan and back again to Florence. They were 
welcomed in all the courts of Northern Italy, and their reputation 
grew with the years. ‘Their family also, for Isabella had in all 
seven children, four girls and three boys, in whose advent, care and 
ultimate fate she took a lively interest. All four of her daughters, 
according to one historian, became “holy Virgins of God in con- 
vents at Mantua.” One of her sons also felt the call and became a 
monk in Vallombrosa while another adopted the profession of 
arms. Her eldest son, Giovanni Battista, born in 1579, followed 
in his parents’ footsteps, becoming in time “first lover” of their 
company and later a writer and director of repute. 

In the meanwhile Isabella’s professional career was not allowed 
to suffer. She and her husband took an active part in the develop- 
ment of improvised comedy, co-operating with Scala in perfecting 
the commedia dell’ arte style, and in bringing the scenarios which 
till that time had been largely buffoonery and horseplay to a 
“definite form with all good rule,” as Scala’s biographer tells us. 
The comic stunts, the time honored /azzi of Harlequin, Zanni and 
the rest, always remained the chief attraction of the commedia, but 
little by little an elaborate framework was evolved to support these 
slap-stick diversions. When the companions of the mountebanks 
were taken from their original setting and brought into contact 
with cultivated people in ducal halls and palaces, lovers such as 
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Isabella and Flavio, played by Scala, were introduced into the ac- 
tion, young men and women speaking Tuscan, in contrast to the 
dialects of the stock characters, and wearing the fashionable clothes 
of the day, while their graceless attendants were standardized by 
mask and costume into the familiar figures of Pantalone, Graziano, 
or Pulcinello. 

The enthusiasm among cultivated people for Latin comedy and 
the classic rules, these and other influences (not least among 
them the presence of decent women, such as Isabella, on the stage), 
tended to develop the commedia dell’ arte into an intricate, though 
always rough and tumble comedy of intrigue. Its outstanding char- 
acteristic remained, of course, as everyone knows, the fact that the 
dialogue was improvised on the spot by the actor and not written 
out by the author. Isabella and her companions had, therefore, 
to be trained and experienced performers with a high degree of 
technical skill. Each player was assigned his or her part in a given 
performance, an outline of the plot was nailed up behind the scenes 
on the day the play was given and, with an intrepidity breath-taking 
in this day of endless word-perfect rehearsals, the actress stepped 
out on the stage and spoke and acted as the exigencies of the plot 
required. 

A form of theatre such as this bred not only a particular kind 
of play, with its stereotyped characters and situations, but a par- 
ticular kind of actress as well. Type casting was not merely a 
managerial habit, it was an obvious necessity. Men and women 
alike played one part all their lives, but they could play it dif- 
ferently at every single performance. They remained forever the 
love-lorn heroine, the sprightly serving wench, the old man, the 
perennial dupe or the knavish valet, but they adjusted the part to 
every change of bill and to each new plot evolved by their scenario 
writer. The individual actor or actress who was sufficiently gifted 
was able to give the role of his election a characteristic form so 
that it bore forever the imprint of his style. In this way Francesco 
Andreini created the bombastical Capitano Spavento della Valle 
Inferna of prodigious eloquence and microscopic courage, develop- 
ing him from the braggart captain of tradition, just as in later years 
Dominico Biancolelli evolved Harlequin to such a state of perfec- 
tion that he was always known by that name, and Tiberio Fiorelli 
was known as Scaramouche. 

Isabella Andreini’s contribution to the commedia dell’ arte gal- 
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lery of characters was the beautiful, sprightly, loving and usually 
virtuous heroine who bore her name. A free spoken and lively 
lass, this Isabella of comedy takes an active part in the intricate 
embroglios in which the commedia dell’ arte clan is eternally in- 
volved. Always enamoured of the handsome and usually worthless 
hero, she pursues her intrigue with unflagging energy and ready 
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wit. Her conduct is almost always technically above reproach, 
though her conversation is nothing if not unconfined, nor is she in 
the least dismayed by the merry obscenities of her serving wench, 
and the motley crew of masks with which she is surrounded. In 
the end she invariably marries the Octavio or Oratio of her fancy, 
after a storm of confusions, misunderstandings and jealousies. 

The situations evolved for these type characters were so well 
foreseen that Isabella, though improvising her dialogue, could have 
on hand an assortment of appropriate speeches with which to cap 
an important moment. Sometimes these bits of dialogue were 
adapted from classic sources, sometimes they were paraphrases of 
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popular poetry. Petrarch and Boccaccio were drawn on for in- 
spiration and every actor had his memory stored with appropriate 
sayings. The more gifted among them concocted their own speeches 
and published these flowers of rhetoric in book form for the edifi- 
cation of their successors and the greater glory of their names. 
Isabella composed many speeches of the kind, adapted to every 
emergency with which a commedia dell’ arte heroine might find her- 
self confronted—tirades of love rejected, love triumphant, expres- 
sions of grief, joy, hope and despair, moral disquisitions and edify- 
ing reflections of all kinds. The brief stage direction: “Isabella 
despairs as a despised lover,” would give her an opportunity to 
indulge in some such outburst as the following: 

I renew the tortures of Tantalus and long for the food and 
drink of love which are not given me. .. . My days fleet on with 
the months and the seasons. The sun changes the trees, alter- 
nating with his sister in giving light, my sorrow alone remains 
the same. That neither changes its character nor its place, nor 
gives way to any pleasure. Yet what do I say? My grief 
changes only too much; from ill it goes to worse, from cruel 
and bitter to unspeakable and unbearable . . . so that now my 
harsh laments weary town and village, mountain and valley, rivers, 
seas, meadows, woods and even tireless Echo herself... . 

But apparently not the public, which loudly applauded such in- 
genious flights of fancy. Or, on another occasion, indulging in a 
mood of philosophic pedantry, as an interlude between Harlequin’s 
antics and Captain Spavento’s bravura passages, she might remark 
to an impatient suitor: 


You say that love is a mode of behavior of the soul, that the 
soul is eternal and that therefore love will be eternal. I admit 
that the soul is immortal, but love is only one of its attributes. 
. . . Since it is not credible that an attribute of the soul is, like it, 
eternal, why do you wish me to believe this? Love in others, 
moreover, is fed on hope and happiness, yet you say he is fed in 


your breast by despair and pain. . . . Everyone follows, you add, 
his own good, and you alone your own enemy, desire your harm 
and seek it. 


A juvenile lead of to-day might be somewhat surprised at such 
eloquence from his lady love, but the women of the Renaissance 
had a different standard, and Isabella was proud to air her learn- 
ing on the stage and add the laurels of literary achievement to her 
personal successes as an actress. 

In 1589, eleven years after Isabella joined the company, I Gelosi 
were again in Florence taking part in the festivities on the occasion 
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of the marriage of Ferdinand de’Medici to Christina of Lorraine. 
At the instigation of the Duke a sort of dramatic tournament was 
staged between Vittoria Piisimi, who for some time had headed her 
own company, and the prima donna of the Ge/osi. Isabella emerged 
from the ordeal with flying colors and from that time forward was 
considered the leading actress of Italy. The play in which she tri- 
umphed was La Pazzia, which a contemporary describes as “a 
comedy by Isabella Andreini of the Gelosi,’” saying that it was 
played superlatively well, especially with “genius and eloquence” 
by Isabella. Whether this play was actually written by Isabella 
or not is unfortunately not known, but it was at any rate one of her 
chief vehicles, her war-horse, and gives an excellent idea of her 
comic vein. 

It is a lively tale concerning a Turkish princess turned Christian 
and brought home by the hero to become his wife. It details her 
misadventures, her quarrels with his former sweetheart, her mad- 
ness, feigned and real, brought about by his inconstancy. The cast 
shows the whole company of J Gelosi in action. Scala himself as 
the hero, Francesco Andreini in his favorite role of swashbuckling 
captain, Flavio and Flaminia as second lovers and all the train of 
masks in attendance: Pantalone as Oratio’s father, Gratiano as I] Do- 
torre, called in to cure Isabella of her madness, Pedrolino, Arlec- 
chino, Ricciolina and Franceschina as impish attendants on the lead- 
ing characters and prime movers of the plot. The mad scenes so 
freely provided were a favorite device of the Italian comedians for 
provoking laughter. Isabella, raving about the stage and “doing 
her insane tricks” was a figure of fun, and the situation gave her 
ample opportunity for displaying her comic gifts. In her lines she 
burlesques her own serious disquisitions, indulging in all sorts of 
puns and garbled classic allusions, while she raves, tears her clothes, 
pummels the doughty captain who trembles before her, and gen- 
erally provides that kind of horse play so dear to the heart of the 
commedia audiences. 

We have but to glance through the pages of Scala’s volume of 
scenarios, in which the greater part of this company’s improvised 
repertory is fortunately preserved, to realize how colorful and va- 
ried was the repertory in which Isabella took part. Here we see 
her in one play indulging in a bout of fisticuffs with a rival; in 
another, dressed as a man she is in danger of being killed in a duel; 
again, in the inevitable night scene, she is mistaken for some one 
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else and finds herself in a desperate scrape. Her life is nothing if 
not active and full of adventure, even though everything takes place 
in true pseudo-classic style on one spot in the inevitable “comical” 
street scene described by Serlio in a phrase which sums up the es- 
sentials of all commedia plots—a scene, “whereof the houses must 
be made as if they were for common or ordinairie people . . . but 
specially there must not want a brawthell or bawdy house, and a 
great Inn and a church, such things of necessity to be therein.” 

Isabella’s repertory was not limited to comedy. She played every 
variety of theatre—“comedies, tragedies, pastorals, spectacular 
pieces, interludes and other devices,” as her husband tells us, not 
excluding opera miste, a weird combination of every style very 
popular at the time. As Fellide or Amarilla in the pastorals, she 
sang and danced through an imaginary Arcadia, clothed a la ber- 
gére and discoursing of idyllic love and of the beauties of nature 
as imagined by scene painter and machinist. Scala was an enthusi- 
astic creator of allegorical shows and pageants so that Isabella, in 
addition to her other functions had many opportunities of appear- 
ing as a goddess, a grace or a nymph, in all the splendour of cos- 
tume and decor that the cinquecento adopted. 

The commedia companies improvised tragedies as well as the 
more familiar and typical comedies, and in these rococo concoctions 
Isabella was particularly effective. Her natural dignity, as well as 
the somewhat severe cut of her profile, as shown in her medal, fitted 
her for the portrayal of the noble and excessively high-minded 
ladies in distress in which these scenarios abound. Her own writ- 
ten effusions are particularly appropriate for the more spacious 
moments of tragedy and gave her an opportunity for acting in the 
grand manner as a contrast to her comedy style. 

Though Italy of the Renaissance was enamoured of the theatre 
and a pioneer in its technical arts, it produced few plays that have 
stood the test of time. Italy provided the actors and the stage, while 
Spain, England, and later France produced the dramatic literature 
which such an actress as Isabella would have revelled in. At the 
very moment that Isabella was making the best of the material at 
hand and giving the ingenious fancies of her own brain a butterfly 
life by her sparkling interpretation and by the versatility of her 
genius, Lope de Vega was writing his innumerable comedies in 
which endless “Isabella”-s figure so charmingly, while across the 
channel another poet was creating roles which would have been par- 
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ticularly fitted to her talents. Shakespeare’s high spirited heroines, 
prone to disguise themselves in doublet and hose, agile of wit and 
ready of tongue, yet chaste and honorable withal, might have been 
created for Isabella herself. Rosalind was written in 1599 just 
when Isabella was at the height of her powers, Shakespeare’s Isabella 
of Measure for Measure in 1604, the year of her all too early death. 

But Isabella needed no playwright to justify and sustain her art. 
She was of those who create theatre by their mere presence on the 
stage, by a turn of the head, an inflection of the voice, a gesture of 
welcome or dismissal. She was, as Gordon Craig says, among “the 
Great Persons” of the stage, the wonder of their age and of their 
calling. Honors flowed in on the fair Isabella, who had, by the 
close of the century, become the leading actress not only of Italy, 
but of all Europe. The strenuous routine of her professional career 
was interrupted by such pleasant episodes as her election as Lau- 
reata to the distinguished Accademia degli Intenti of Padua. She 
was féted and admired throughout Italy. Tasso dedicated a sonnet 
to her praises and she was sung by all the poets of her day. She 
carried on a flowery correspondence with various lords and princes, 
in which she exhibited her learning and philosophy. The Duke of 
Mantua stood sponsor for her son, and she dedicated her Mirtilla to 
the Duke of Savoy. In Rome, Cardinal Aldobrandini, patron of 
the arts and lover of the theatre, gave a festival in her honor, on 
which occasion her picture, crowned with laurel, was given a place 
of honor between the portraits of Petrarch and Tasso. In 1599 she 
went to France for a brief engagement and again, in 1603 we find 
the Gelosi playing at the French court. On this visit Isabella was 
shown particular marks of favor. She was cordially received by 
Henry IV and his Italian queen, Maria de’Medici, and a “noble 
apartment” was placed at her disposal. 

She stood at the summit of her career, smiled upon by fortune 
and deeply loved and admired by all who knew her. She had 
achieved a great personal success, but more than that, she had made 
an important contribution to the stage. By combining in her art 
the finest qualities of the high-born educated amateur with the ex- 
perience, skill, devotion and gusto of the professional entertainer, 
she had brought a new note into the professional theatre. Her con- 
temporaries recognized her superiority to the other actresses who 
were making their initial essays at about the same time. Garzoni 
wrote of her, as early as 1595: “The graceful Isabella Andreini, the 
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most brilliant ornament of the stage and theatre, as praiseworthy 
for her virtues as for her beauty, has rendered so illustrious her pro- 
fession that as long as the world shall last, and down to the end of 
time, the name of the famous Isabella Andreini will be held in 
veneration.” 

Isabella’s last appearance was in Paris. In spite of their great 
successes at the French capital, the Italian players never stayed long 
away from home. The spring of 1604 saw them starting southward 
in good spirits, carrying a letter from Maria de’Medici to the 
Duchess of Mantua in which the Queen graciously says that she is 
happy “in being able to assure Your Highness that during the time 
(Isabella Andreini) has dwelt here she and her company have given 
full satisfaction to my lord the king and to me.” Isabella was 
further armed with a note from the King himself to the Governor 
of Lyons in which Ysabelle comediente, et sa companie were recom- 
mended to his good graces. 

While in Lyons, Isabella, who was enceinte, was taken suddenly 
ill and on June 11, 1604, in her forty-second year, she died. Her 
husband was inconsolable, and never again appeared on the stage, 
and the company of which she had for so long been the moving 
spirit did not survive her loss. Her son, Giovanni Battista Andreini, 
known on the stage as Lelio, was at the time of her death the young 
lover of the company. He, too, left the stage for a while, but soon 
returned, organizing a new company under his own management 
and calling it Z Fideli, as faithful followers of his mother’s 
tradition. 

The municipality where she died rendered every homage to Isa- 
bella’s memory. She was buried with pomp and circumstance. 
Worthy citizens of the merchant’s guilds carried torches at her 
funeral, the flags of the city were borne in the procession and all 
Lyons mourned her passing. A long Latin epitaph recorded her 
excellencies and her services to art, marking by its presence in a 
Christian Church the full acceptance of an actress by that sworn 
enemy of the stage: Religiosa, pia, musis amica et artis scenicae, 
Isabella Andreini, the first actress of Europe rests in peace, having 
won position, fame and respect in a new profession and set a shining 
example to all her successors in those qualities of Virtu, Honor e 
Fama of which her company had ever been the jealous guardians. 
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An Inamorata of the 16th Century, said to be Isabella 
Andreini. The photograph (from The Italian Comedy by 
Pierre Louis Duchartre, translated by Raymond Weaver 
and published by the John Day Company) shows a detail 
from a painting in the Carnavalet Museum. 
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Maurice Goldberg 


Ruth Page, dancer of the Chicago Opera Company, in 
Ballet Scaffolding, a stylized interpretation of the founda- 
tion steps of classical ballet. Its structural nature is em- 
phasized by the costume. This and her new Balinese dances 
were much applauded additions to the program which 
Miss Page recently presented in New York. 








GORDON BOTTOMLEY AND 
POETIC DRAMA 


By CARL CARMER 


NCE in an age not unlike this, men loved the sound of 
() spoken words. When they wished recreation, they crowded 

their theatres, not only to see action and brave show but to 
hear good words in sonorous rhythmic parade. Today, were a theatre 
to announce a modern play in blank verse, the posterity of those 
childishly enthusiastic Elizabethans would pass it by. This is not 
due to any change in the fundamental attitudes of playgoers. Never, 
in fact, has rhythm been more popular on the stage. Men seek it 
throughout the mazes of contemporary life and transplant it to our 
theatres—the rhythms of skyscrapers and machines, of worksongs 
and blues, of tap-dances and marching men. When the rhythms 
of the words we now use creep into the theatre to-day, disguised 
as commonplace talk, they are received with as riotous delight as 
were ever the stirring open-vowelled lines of Marlowe. The 
groundlings shouted when Tamburlaine and Bajazet hurled 
rhythmic thunders of vilification at each other—but no louder than 
the gallery-gods of the twentieth century at the strangely musical 
vituperative epithets of Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt. The 
courtiers of Elizabeth were charmed with the quaint poetic con- 
templations of Touchstone but no more so than the members of 
the Theatre Guild with the amusing rhythmic call of the “steamed- 
clam man” in Porgy, examples that seem to indicate that a verse- 
play of real dramatic values written in the language of to-day, 
would be enthusiastically received. But theatregoers distrust the 
word poetry. 

There seem to be at least two reasons for this situation. One 
of them is that our intellectuals have created a distaste for poetic 
drama by forcing upon an ill-prepared theatre-public verse plays 
from a remote past whose language, motives, customs and even 
dress, they do not understand. The other is the havoc wrought 
by poets of no dramatic abilities whose closet dramas and plays 
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written for public presentation, alike deserve the indifference which 
it has been their lot to receive. They have caused the poetic play to 
be looked upon as unpleasantly highbrow—a condition which never 
existed when Burbage stalked the boards spouting purple passages 
of ear-satisfying sounds. 

In England, much more than in America, it is evident that preju- 
dice against poetic drama is being overcome. There is even reason 
to believe that the English stage is on the verge of a great poetic 
revival. The Festival Theatre at Cambridge has never hesitated 
to produce plays in poetry. In John Masefield’s theatre on Boar’s 
Hill near Oxford the verse plays of several of England’s poet- 
dramatists have been given such interpretation as only the best verse- 
speakers in England can give. Also sponsored by Mr. Masefield 
have been the Oxford Recitations, annual contests in verse-speaking 
which have encouraged the speaking of verse plays. A similar in- 
fluence has been The Scottish Association for the Speaking of 
Verse. The Irish have contributed more than a bit to the move- 
ment through the beautiful plays of Synge and Yeats. Most sig- 
nificant has been the recent successful production in Dublin of one 
of Yeats’ Plays for Dancers, rewritten under the title of Fighting 
the Waves, with complementary music by the radical young Ameri- 
can composer, George Antheil, a performance which proved itself 
a happy synthesis of the arts of poetry, the dance and music, a 
beautifully sensuous drama. 

More than to any other cause, however, the strength of modern 
poetic drama in England is due to the constructive efforts of Gor- 
don Bottomley. His championship has shown itself not only in 
admirable critical and suggestive articles in British and American 
journals but in verse-plays which are at once ample proofs of his 
theoretical contentions and among the most beautiful poetic dramas 
of modern times. 

In September, 1915, Mr. Bottomley’s play, King Lear’s Wife, 
was performed at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. The pro- 
duction was by John Drinkwater and the costumes and decorations 
were designed by Barry V. Jackson. In a very real sense it marked 
the beginning of modern poetic drama. For here was a play which, 
while it dealt with Shakespearean characters, was Elizabethan only 
in its lusty strength, a play whose action and vocabulary were per- 
fectly understandable and easily appreciated by the modern auditor. 
Moreover, it was good drama and good poetry. In other words it 
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could not be objected to on either of the usual grounds on which 
verse-dramas have recently been condemned. 

While King Lear’s Wife throws a keen interpretative light on 
the figures of Shakespeare’s play, it is wholly independent of that 
drama. It would be a fine play if its characters had other names. 
It is filled with the restraint of Germanic traditions, its moods are 
gaunt and strong, it is peopled by rough-hewn men and women 
whose passions are fiercely elemental. ‘To the student of Shake- 
speare it is an exciting drama which is also a brilliant study in 
character analysis. To every hearer, student or not, it is an exciting 
drama. While the verse is obviously written by a man who is pro- 
foundly aware of poetic effects, it is never so highly ornamented as 
to throw the play out of its natural progress, so often the case with 
the Elizabethans. Here is a passage in which Goneril, having dis- 
covered her father’s faithlessness to her mother who has just died, 





rebukes Lear for his passion for Gormflaith: 


LEAR: Punishment once taught you 
daughterly silence; 
It shall be tried again. . 
she said? 
GOoNERIL: You cannot touch me now 
I know your nature: 
Your force upon my mind was only 
terrible 
When I believed you a cruel flawless man. 
Ruler of lands and dreaded judge of men, 
Now you have done a murder with your 
mind 
Can you see any murderer put to death? 
Can you— 
Lear: What has she said? 
GONERIL: Continue in your joy of pun- 
ishing evil, 
Your passion of just revenge upon wrong- 
doers, 
Unkingly and untrue? 
Lear: Enough: what do you know? 


- . What has 


GoNnERIL: That which could add a 

further agony 

To the last agony, the daily poison 

Of her late, withering life; but never 
word 

Of fairer hours or any lost delight. 

Have you no memory, either, of her youth, 

While she was still to use, spoil, forsake, 

That maims your new contentment with 
a longing 

For what is gone and will not come again? 

Lear: I did not know that she could 

die to-day. 

She had a bloodless beauty that cheated 
me: 

She was not born for wedlock. She shut 
me out. 

She is no colder now. 
more. 

You shall be answered afterward for this. 

Put something over her: get her buried: 

I will not look on her again. 


... lll hear no 





This is moving dialogue. It is poetry written with that fine economy 
which is the essence of poetry. 

The first production of The Crier by Night followed that of King 
Lear’s Wife in just a year. To Stuart Walker, now of the Cincinnati 
Civic Repertory Theatre, belongs the honor of being its first pro- 
ducer. After performing it in his Portmanteau Theatre on the road, 
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Mr. Walker brought the play to the Princess Theatre of New York 


in December, 1916. 


In this strange play out of the blending pasts of Norse and Irish 
legend are passages of exquisite poetry, some of it as lovely in its long 
rhythms as the songs of the Irish Renaissance poets: 


BLANID: The bird in my heart’s a-call- 

ing through a far-fled, tear-grey sea 

To the soft, slow hills that cherish dim 
waters weary for me, 

Where the folk of rath and dun trail 
homeward silently 

In the midst of the early night-fall that 
drips from their hair like rain. 


The bird in my heart’s a-flutter, for the 
bitter wind of the sea, 

Shivers with thyme and woodbine as my 
body with memory; 


I feel their perfumes ooze in my ears like 
melody— 

The scent of the mead at the harping I 
shall not hear again. 


The bird in my heart’s a-sinking to a 
hushed vale hid in the sea, 

Where the moonlit dew o’er dead fighters 
is stirred by the feet of the Shee, 

Who are lovely and old as the earth but 

' younger than I can be 

Who have known the forgetting of dying 

to a life one lonely pain. . . . 


Other parts of the play are filled with memorable passages thoughtful 


in content, beautiful in sound. 


Mr. Bottomley’s verse is wont to 


“stumble on sudden music.” Lines like: 


But I was wakened in the frosty night 
By the slow moaning of her weary churn. 


sing themselves over and over again in those chambers of the mind 


where they lodge. 
passage is not easily forgotten: 


BLANID: Things need not happen that 
they may be true; 
Although impossible, they may be true— 
The things that matter happen in the 
heart. 
All earthly truth is true but for a time, 


Whilst ages may be altered by one 
dream— 

The things that matter happen in the 
heart... 


THORGERD: Useless as starlight or the 
aimless wind. 
BLANID: The wind is all the souls of 
those sad dead 
Who will not stay in Heaven for love 
of earth; 
Hither and thither they surge to find the 
gate 


And the content and imagery of the following 


They see and know not on its new, 
strange side, 
For they have learned too much to be let 
back. 
Ah, some have learned too much before 
they die. 
HI1Att1: Is it too hard, the thought of 
that lost vale? 
BLANID: It is too hard, because I must 


so love it 

That were I free I should go there no 
more, 

Lest I should hate it. I must always 


suffer, 
I only suffer this way rather than that— 
*Tis the eternal suffering of love 
Must search me somehow with love's piti- 
lessness 
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To make me know all souls; what matter 1 must be dreamed out to the hardest 
how? end, 

O, I am but a troubled dream of God’s, 

And even His will can alter not His 
dreams; 

Yea, He is dreaming me a little while— Ah, God, awake, and so forget me soon. 


Returning then to be unknown in Him; 
I shall be Him again when He awakes. 


In the volume entitled King Lear’s Wife and Other Plays pub- 
lished in 1920 are included the title-play, The Crier by Night, The 
Riding to Lithend, Midsummer Eve, and Laodice and Danae, a 
group of legend-plays. Of these, aside from those already discussed, 
The Riding to Lithend is best known, a strong, fine play out of Ice- 
landic saga. Midsummer Eve is full of the age-old fancy and super- 
stition of the English countryside, while Laodice and Danae is a 
more conventional classical play, the only one of the group not 
directly connected with British tradition. 

In the next year, 1921, another volume, Gruach and Britain’s 
Daughter continued the remarkable series of dramatic interpreta- 
tions of England’s past, Gruach being a study of the girl who became 
Lady Macbeth, and Britain’s Daughter a grim play of the days of 
the Roman invasion. In these two volumes the true qualities of both 
poet and dramatist display themselves—the poet’s delight in beauty 
of conception and music of words, and the dramatist’s unerring in- 
stinct toward the selective creation of character. There is a fine 
integrity and dignity about these plays. The best that is in the tra- 
dition of past English poetic drama is in them and at the same time 
they are disciplined by uncompromisingly modern taste. Only one 
objection could be made to them as ideal theatrical fare. For com- 
plete understanding of them it is necessary that the hearer know more 
of the characters and events of the past than the average theatre- 
goer can know. The plays are too scholarly (in a limited sense) for 
large audiences. 

In his last volume, Scenes and Plays, published in 1929, Mr. Bot- 
tomley has overcome even this difficulty, particularly in two short 
verse-plays which I believe have found the road modern poetic drama 
will eventually take. In 4 Parting, the play which begins this vol- 
ume, the situation is one that often occurs in life and is often made 
to occur on the stage. A girl leaves her mother to go to her lover in 
a far country. In exquisitely simple verse the dialogue begins with 
reference to commonplace things—the clock, the luggage, the lan- 
tern, the lamp, the train—and then moves on straightly and unre- 
strainedly to its anguished conclusion, remindful in its tragic sim- 
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plicity of a like scene in that masterpiece of early English drama, the 
Brome play of Abraham and Isaac. Beautiful poetry falls into 
natural cadences here and the touching references to the material 
things that are a part of living reach into the heart: 


MorHer: . . . We have taken your 
friend into our vision and purpose, 
And now we have a duty together to 
ae 
I have grown unused to early rising lately: 
I must try to rest again, so do not keep 
me. 
Juliet, if you cry I think I shall faint. 
DAUGHTER: Do not come to the door 
in those thin clothes: 
It is too cold. 
And, mother, send me the portrait—and 
other things 
You wish me to have—while you can at- 
tend to them. 
Come, O Come... 


(They take each other into their arms and 


kiss slowly: the Daughter goes out 
without turning.) 
MOorTHER: (going to the window) 
Dawn is not yet. The night is long, the 
morning 
Hides what it holds. So does another 
morning— 
Or will it be another night like this 
That is going on forever in this heart? 
She crosses the moonlight now between 
the houses. 
Now she turns the corner: and is gone. 
Perhaps she is late and will return... 
That is the train at the crossing: she has 
time, 
She will return no more. 





It is not a difficult thing to imagine these lines as a part of a prose 
drama. They would still be poetry, rhythmic and beautiful, just as 
many passages in to-day’s prose dramas are poetry. 

In another play of the group, Sisters, two sisters talk of the man 
whom they have both loved who has left them forever. The poetic 
thought is here again enhanced by the poignancy of ordinary things 
—the ring, breakfast at the station inn, and so on. The dialogue has 
the clarity and movement of actual conversation but the overtones 





that make for true poetry: 


THE SECOND WoMAN: Where is your 
husband now? 
Tue First Woman: He is travelling 
among the apple-growers: 
He has work now with a nurseryman. He 
goes 
As far as Bristol, and then returns on 
Monday. 
THE SEconD WomaAN: Where is he 
now? Tonight? 
Tue First Woman: I do not know. 
He never writes to me: 
He tells me when he will come again. 
And he comes. 
THE SeconD WoMAN: He was with 
me all last night. 
THE First WoMAN: He was at your 


house? How dare you come and tell 
me? 

THE SEconD WoMAN: Not at any 
house. We walked all night, 

Over the height of the moor; and in the 
morning 

We breakfasted at a station inn. I left 
him 

Waiting there for the train. 

THE First WomMAN: Whatever do 
you mean? What train? Where 
was he going? 

THE Seconp Woman: I do not 
know. I asked him not to tell me. 

TuHeE First WomMAN: Why, when he 
comes on Monday and will tell me? 

THE SEconD WoMAN: Monday will 
come; but he comes never again. 
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GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


This is fine dramatic dialogue, full of emotion and advancing the 
plot. Itis also perfect verse. It is a hardly noticeable joining of the 
lyric and the dramatic. There is no artificiality here. The auditor 
is not conscious of the fact—“this is poetry.” He is lost in the enjoy- 
ment of sense and emotion. 

In a note appended to the volume Mr. Bottomley says: “Now that 
poetry is belittled and misused and maimed in the Theatre—when 
it is admitted there at all—and the art of verse-speaking has had to be 
rediscovered for its own sake, its followers have begun to ask for 
dramatic poetry that can fulfill itself in the performer, that does not 
need the mechanism and equipment of a theatre for its unfolding, but 
that can be provided in any room large enough for a gathering place; 
and that by such intimacy obtains opportunities for subtle ranges of 
nuance and effect that can be compared with those of a string quartet: 
a chamber drama to set beside our most precious heritage of chamber 
music.” 

Mr. Bottomley apparently does not realize the power and sweep 
of his own work, of plays like 4 Parting and Sisters. No chamber 
walls can confine plays that have so human an appeal. From his 
words on the commercial theatre it would seem that Mr. Bottomley 
feels that he has been driven to the more exclusive forms of drama. 
It is high time that his work should receive so wide a recognition as 
to put that thought forever from his mind. Scenes and Plays are 
pioneers cutting a road, and chamber-drama is the beginning of 
something greater than it dreams. Let Mr. Bottomley write a full 
length play of as real poetic and dramatic qualities as 4 Parting or 
Sisters and perhaps we should see. 

Verse-drama has been the last of the forms to be influenced by the 
poetic revolt of the early twentieth century. It has needed someone 
to do for it what Amy Lowell and the Imagists did for the lyric and 
narrative verse—to strike off the shackles of affectation and silly con- 
vention, of over-ornamentation and loose thinking. It needs no novel 
invention, merely a re-statement of the values that have always made 
good plays. Good drama always tends to the poetic. It is poetic in 
conception, and its speeches—to be most effective—must please the 
ear. Inevitably poetry will take its rightful place in the theatres of 
the world, where, long ago, it was born. When that time comes Mr. 
Bottomley will be recognized as one who pointed the way. 
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IN DEFENSE OF REALISM 


Street Scene and Stage Scene 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 


HY this modern tendency for acute realism in the 
theatrer We surely go to the play for diversion from 
the inevitable reality that surrounds our daily routine? 


We surely want scenes as far remote from our own dull surround- 
ings as we can find: tales of romantic love—of reckless adventure— 
of harrowing mystery—of drawing rooms full of people whose 
glittering wit and graceful manners rebound from the codlike 
people we sat opposite, on our way to the theatre, in the train? 

But do we? Many of these plays come, struggle, and die: then 
occasionally comes a play which is no more than a slice of real 
life, taken bodily from its normal home and placed on the stage 
of a theatre. We flock to see it and are thrilled. 

There is in New York a play called Street Scene. It is the talk 
of America. It has been awarded the highest American dramatic 
prize of the year. The theatre has been packed to capacity for 
months. The title of the play describes it entirely. It is a scene 
in a street in the lower quarters of New York. 

All we see throughout the play is the dull red face of a sordid 
tenement house, with people passing to and fro. Frowsy women 
gossip on the doorsteps: small boys play and squabble on the pave- 
ment: the ice man calls, delivers a block of ice and goes away: 
the dwellers put out their milk bottles: a woman takes her little 
dog for its evening walk: a girl passes silently by on her way home 
from work; a piece of white cotton wool and plaster covers a boil 
on her cheek. For two hours nothing happens save the intense 
reality of a sordid street. Yet I have never seen an audience more 
held: more intensely interested. 

If you were to leave the theatre and take a taxi, you could 
stand, within ten minutes, before an exactly similar house in a 
street exactly like that shown on the stage. If you were to lounge 
before the house against the lamp post opposite, you would see 
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and hear exactly what happens on the stage in the theatre—and 
it would cost you nothing. 

In a few minutes, unless you consciously look for those qualities 
that held your interest in the theatre, you will be bored and de- 
pressed at its sordidness: at the vulgar, commonplace gossip: at its 
reality. 

Go back to the theatre, and watch people who have paid dollars 
for their seats, thrilled and excited at precisely the same scene and 
talk, leaving the theatre and saying to their friends, “I forgot I 
was in a theatre! It was exactly as if I were actually in the street 
itself—it was wonderful!” 

This play runs on while plays of romantic love, breathless mys- 
tery and sparkling wit come and go unheeded. 

You may say that it is the novelty of it that attracts: that you 
are only interested in realistic slices of life which are foreign to 
your own experience. But are you sure of this? Are you sure 
that a slice of your own experience placed on the stage would fail 
to interest your Personally, I believe a slice of mine would hold 
my interest. 

For a number of years I worked in the life of a London office. 
It seemed dull and ordinary. But what if I saw a few of those 
incidents strung together into a play? The pathetic embarrassment 
of a junior clerk when a letter he has wrongly addressed returns 
a few days later, like a boomerang? The excitements, the sus- 
picions: the electric air of anticipation when a few shillings are 
missing each day from the cashier’s till? The natural, unforced 
comedy when the chief clerk hurriedly puts on his detachable cuffs 
to receive an important client? 

I am sure the play would hold me until it left reality and went 
out to meet the theatre: until the charwoman burned the office 
down to prevent the chief clerk finding that it is she who has left 
her finger print on his bowl of petty cash. Until then I should 
be fascinated by the reality of it: just as the American audience 
of Street Scene is held until the play gradually departs from the 
brilliant ordinary-ness of its realism and mounts slowly to the 
artificially theatrical events that culminate in a murder through 
jealousy. Only then does the play lose its grip: only then does 
the theatre close round us: the solid bricks of the tenement change 
to canvas, the stone slabs of the pavement to a wooden stage. 

Surely we can trace here the root of all successful plays in the 
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theatre save only farce and fantasy, which succeed by burlesquing 
reality. 

Save only in these two kinds of play, the theatregoer is relent- 
less in his demand. The characters must be real and true: their 
talk must naturally arise from logical thought: the incidents of 
the story must be brought about by the natural actions of the char- 
acters. The theatregoer has an unerring instinct for a false note: 
directly the play swerves from reality he shifts in his seat, yawns 
and says within himself, “This is not true to life as I know it. I 
am not interested.” 

The professional critic, too, is quick to seize upon and condemn 
the unreality. He does so rightly: he gives expression to the 
thoughts of every playgoer. 

Yet surely I am still right in asserting that we go to the theatre 
for diversion from the dull reality of our lives? 

Why then, when opportunity for diversion occurs, do we fly to 
the amusement of watching scenes of reality on the stage? 

Is it because we are so gripped by the reality that saturates our 
lives that we can no longer divert our minds to the enjoyment of 
imaginary things? 

Or is it that the realities of life are more exciting, more intensely 
interesting than anything our imagination can conceive? 

I am inclined to think the latter. There is nothing in life worth 
a brass farthing beyond its realities. Unravel your imagination 
and see whether it contains anything but dreams of things that 
have happened, twisted by a tired, resting brain into delusions of 
something better than reality. 

That we should look at reality as something grimly serious can 
by no means be nature’s intention; wherefor she has provided us 
with a sense of humour to see that with all its impressiveness, 
reality is often unconsciously funny. 

Thus it is that the farcical and the fantastic play can hold our 
interest: the one because it takes reality and stands it on its head 
with its dignified legs waving in the air; the other because it 
soothes our eyes by placing reality in a dim rose-tinted light that 
hides its rough edges. 

I defend reality in the theatre because the playwright, with all 
his ingenuity, has found no substitute for its compelling interest. 
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Painting by John Sloan, Courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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A charcoal drawing by Kenneth Hartwell, one of 
the group of young artists—including Frueh and 
Eugene Fitsch—who are obtaining their material 
direct from the contemporary theatre. In their work 
the life of the stage of these times finds a vigorous 
and sympathetic, sometimes a humorous, interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Hartwell’s delightful drawings of bur- 
lesque shows will be remembered by our readers. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
The Full Length Play 


HE announcement of a Long-Play Tournament in New 
York in May to follow the annual Little Theatre Tourna- 


ment of One-Act Plays, strongly emphasizes the fact that the 
Little Theatres have “grown up.” Not that the one-act play in 
itself is an imperfect art form or one unworthy either of amateur 
or professional attention. On the contrary, some of the world’s most 
perfect plays have only one act and are worth all the skill and devo- 
tion that actors and directors can give them. The habit of slurring 
the short play, or treating it as if it were an incomplete full-length 
play is distinctly to be deprecated. 

And Little Theatres that produce programs of fine one-act plays 
will probably find eager and enthusiastic audiences for them for a 
long time to come. These plays offer the best possible means of 
training dramatists, producers and actors, whether for the direct 
quality they themselves require or for the more sustained effort re- 
quired by the longer play. 

Sustained effort, on the other hand, the development of character 
through changing situations, the development of plot and dialogue 
and the continuity of motion which are of the essence of the long 
play, are problems which only a full grown group can handle suc- 
cessfully. The increasing number of three-act productions among 
amateur groups shows conclusively, therefore, that experience has 
brought to the Little Theatres such improvement in all phases of 
production and such sureness of technique that a full-length play is 
no longer difficult for them. 

That the hundreds of local theatres through the country can pro- 
duce the best classic and modern plays today seems to mean, as you 
study their lists, that the theatregoer in what New Yorkers are wont 
to designate as the provinces, has a little better chance of seeing half 
a dozen good productions of effective plays in a season than has the 
Broadway habitué in a like period of haphazard first-night attend- 
ance. The quality of taste in design and setting has always been 
high in the Little Theatres, and that the standard of acting is im- 
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proving is evidenced by the continually increasing transfers from 
the amateur to the professional stage and the improvement in their 
quality. And this is not surprising, considering the variety of types 
which the players in the best Little Theatres have the opportunity 
of presenting today. The amateur gets a training here which is 
almost as effective as that provided by the old stock company. 

For the Little Theatre has the distinct advantage over the New 
York trade theatre, as at present constituted, in the choice of plays. 
A good play is still a good play in the second or, for that matter, the 
thousandth year of its life, and Broadway has become, dramatically 
speaking, a proving ground, a preliminary try-out, for little theatre 
productions. The number of bad plays which are produced in New 
York in one season is appalling; the number of bad plays produced 
by the little theatres is negligible. Consider, for example, the pro- 
gram of the Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas, for this season. It has 
announced twelve plays among which are Rice’s The Adding 
Machine, Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, Sidney Howard’s The Silver 
Cord, Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, and Molnar’s The Play’s the 
Thing. In Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré of New Orleans the 
season starts with George Brooks’ and Walter Lister’s Spread 
Eagle, Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple, and Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night. The Pasadena Community Playhouse program lists Owen 
Davis’s Nellie, The Beautiful Cloak Model, Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, Shaw’s Man and Superman, and D’Ennery’s The Two 
Orphans; the Manhattan Theatre at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College is producing Sherwood’s The Queen’s Husband, Van 
Druten’s Young Woodley, Kaufman and Ferber’s The Royal Fam- 
tly, O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van 
Winkle. 

The Omaha Community Playhouse is presenting: Wilde’s The 
Ideal Husband, a revival of Ten Nights in a Bar-room, Lulu Voll- 
mer’s Sun-Up, O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, Robert Sherwood’s The 
Queen’s Husband and plays by Sir James Barrie and John Gals- 
worthy; the San Antonio Little Theatre has begun the season with 
The Honor of the Family as it was played by Otis Skinner, and 
Clare Kummer’s A Successful Calamity, the Bellingham Theatre 
Guild has already produced George Kelly’s The Show-Off; the 
Stanford University players have done The Adding Machine, S. N. 
Behrman’s The Second Man, and Karel Capek’s The Makrapoulos 
Secret; Syracuse University—Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler and Ghosts, 
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A scene from the Wisconsin Players’ (Mil- 
waukee) production of John Galsworthy’s 
Escape, directed by Laura Sherry. 
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Above: A scene from Elmer Rice’s The Add- 
ing Machine as produced by the Little The- 
atre of Dallas, Texas, under the direction of 
Oliver Hinsdell. Below: A setting designed 
by Vincent Jukes for Fulton Oursler’s Be- 
hold This Dreamer, at the Playshop, Ohio 
University, directed by Harold Evans. 
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Above: A Scene from Time Is a Dream by 
Henri-René Lenormand, as produced by the 
Princeton Theatre Intime. Below: A scene 
from the Stanford University Players’ pro- 
duction of A. A. Milne’s The Ivory Door, 
under the direction of Harold Helvenston. 
The setting is by Frederick Stover. 
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Two scene designs by Ronald A. Jones for 
Paul Green’s In Abraham's Bosom. Mr. 


Jones is at present enrolled as a student in 
the Yale School of Design. 
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Galsworthy’s Loyalties and The First and Last, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s The Mikado, the Duse Art Theatre of Philadelphia— 
Molnar’s The Devil; the Detroit Theatre Guild—Susan Glaspell’s 
Inheritors; the Institute Players’ Guild of Chicago—Molnar’s 
Liliom and Shaw’s Arms and the Man; Hart House Theatre of the 
University of Toronto—Loyalties, and The Wizard of Oz; The 
Palmetto Players of the University of South Carolina—He Who 
Gets Slapped; the Berkeley Playhouse of Berkeley, California— 
Sophie Treadwell’s Machinal, Behrman’s The Second Man, and 
Milne’s The Dover Road. The Carolina Playmakers under the 
direction of Professor Frederick Koch of the University of North 
Carolina, have even dared to invade New York with a three-act 
folk-drama, Job’s Kinfolks, worked up out of a one-act, and being 
thereby a kind of epitomized record of little theatre progress. 

Admitting a considerable difference in circumstance, it seems that, 
if there are audiences for these plays in cities, big and little, from 
coast to coast, there is some index here that points away from the 
blunders professional theatres have been making in scrapping so 
much of the theatre’s best and most productive “raw material” each 
year. On the preceding pages are pictures from successful Little 
Theatre productions. They are an evidence of the improvement in 
taste which has characterized the steady growth of the amateur 
organizations and augur well for the quality of the long play tour- 
nament in the Spring. At that time interesting comparisons may be 
made and a substantial judgment may be arrived at as to the prog- 
ress of drama throughout the nation. 
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BETWEEN CURTAINS 


How Shall We Stage Shakespeare? 
To the Editor: 


a the notable articles with 
which J. Brooks Atkinson has en- 
riched the dramatic section of the New 
York Sunday Times during the past few 
months there is one in the issue of Decem- 
ber 29 in which he surveys the work of 
the Shakespearean repertory company to 
which public-spirited citizens of Chicago 
have guaranteed a five years’ tenancy of 
the Civic Theatre of that city. The article 
contains the following passage peculiarly 
stirring to lovers of great theatre: 

“You cannot sit through good produc- 
tions of four of Shakespeare’s plays with- 
out coming into a new consciousness about 
the theatre and treading for a few heady 
moments the celestial mountain-tops. If 
by the organization and trade methods of 
the current theatre, and the incompetence 
of acting, we are losing our hold on these 
leaves of immortality, we are losing what 
is most essential to the drama and condemn- 
ing our finest impulses to death and steril- 
ity. Without Shakespeare in intelligent per- 
formance the theatre is not worth preserv- 
ing.” 

Which eloquent and—for a New York 
reviewer—heterodox opinion has so heart- 
ened me I am prompted to ask questions. 

Is it possible that our failure to keep the 
Shakespeare plays alive is due to our per- 
verse practice of doing them in a tech- 
nique other than that for which they were 
written? Are we trying to crowd into our 
picturesque method something which gets 
its greatest beauty and rapidity of action 
from being plastic? Could we not have 
all the power and believability of the 
plays with far greater simplicity if we re- 
stored them to their native convention? 
Might not a repertory company, equipped 
to offer the plays thus, be the means 
through which they could again be made 
available to those who love the “heady 
moments” but are not greatly moved by 
the painter’s comments? 

I am not arguing for museum recon- 


struction. That would be foolish in a the- 
atre. What I have in mind is a modern 
use of the essentials of Elizabethan presen- 
tation—a formal stage with its front, mid- 
dle and rear playing spaces, its upper stage, 
its pillars and “shade” and its formal 
doors—all of them on bigger scale than 
they were in Shakespeare’s time. Especially 
would the rear stage be wider and higher 
so that enough properties might be set to 
give circumstance to the scene played in 
and before it. A modernization would in- 
clude light that could be diffused or fo- 
cussed or dimmed or colored and with it 
the darkness that Shakespeare could never 
get. The permanent elements would be 
solid structure, not too much characterized. 
Dresses would be of the period of the play. 

Its economy commends such a method. 
Apart from dresses, physical production 
with its great costs is entirely eliminated. 
So also is the stage crew, always more ex- 
pensive in a house playing repertory with 
movable scene. A theatre, moreover, whose 
scene is permanent structure and whose 
lighting does not need to be portable es- 
capes entirely the fire regulations that cost 
so much in building and accessories. It 
could also be out of the high rent district. 

The chief handicap is the still widespread 
notion that Shakespeare’s stage was prim- 
itive, that it was a childish groping in the 
direction of something we have achieved 
with our present magnificences of ropes and 
canvas and paint. It is still difficult with 
words alone to persuade some persons that 
our triumphant advance of the past three 
centuries will presently seem more like a 
three hundred year run around the block 
and that we are now back again facing 
problems of staging for which the Eliza- 
bethans found an admirable solution. 

All this is not a new idea, but Mr. At- 
kinson’s article has seemed to make it 
timely. The poetry and motion of Shakes- 
peare, with all the fluency, the dignity and 
the style that actors derive from playing 
on a familiar stage which is their home, is 
greatly needed in our theatre. 

Roy MircHe Lt. 
New York, January 3, 1930. 
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AMERICA’S POETS 


Our Singing Strength, by Alfred 
Kreymborg. Coward-McCann: N. Y. 


HE brevity of the story of American 
poetic endeavor is strongly evidenced 
by the fact that in Our Singing Strength 
Mr. Kreymborg devotes less than half of 
that impressive volume to a consideration 
of the poets who are not, strictly speaking, 
contemporary. He further emphasizes it 
by pointing out that when America’s “first 
native poet,” Bryant, died, Edwin Mark- 
ham and Charles Erskine Scott Wood were 
twenty-six years old and Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, twenty-two. It seems that 
Mr. Kreymborg must have borne the idea 
of this brief chronology in mind as he wrote, 
for he has succeeded in bringing his read- 
ers back over a good bit of the distance by 
which they have been separated from poets 
of the past through the efforts of our liter- 
ary historians. 

Indeed, the outstanding quality of this 
poet’s book about poets is its nearness to its 
subjects, its understanding familiarity. The 
poets of America’s earlier days were too 
soon made “classics” by a land eager to 
claim for itself a literature. College pro- 
fessors impounded them in text books and 
delivered scholarly and ponderous lectures 
upon them. Now in the current renais- 
sance of American criticism aptly termed 
“the rediscovery of American letters,” 
comes a brother-poet to bring them alive 
again. 

As the author states in his first chapter, 
entitled Preliminary Confession, this is a 
very personal book. It blithely makes no 
attempt to analyze the great currents of 
thought which created the poets of Amer- 
ica’s past. It takes them for granted. 
Transcendentalism receives no exposition. 
It is merely assumed. But it is evident that 


intellectual understanding has been inten- 
tionally omitted for emotional understand- 
ing and here Mr. Kreymborg has given us 
what no other has ever given and what 
few could give today—a poet’s interpereta- 
tion of the problems personal and esthetic 
which have faced American poets. 

The designation printed on the jacket 
of this book—“The first full length story 
of the march of American poets’”—seems a 
There is no regular advance of 


misnomer. 
men or ideas. The chapters do not hang 
together. One is a chapter on Emerson— 


“The Intoxicated Emerson,” as Mr. 
Kreymborg paradoxically calls him; and 
another is a chapter on Longfellow, “The 
Fallen Prince of Popularity.” There are 
few cross-references. Perhaps there should 
not be, but the fact remains that the book 
seems more a group of fascinating essays on 
personalities than a coherent, orderly study 
of the “march of American poets.” 

As the book moves into contemporary 
times and the author doubtless becomes 
further inspired by a personal acquaintance 
with his subjects, Mr. Kreymborg’s own 
poetic gifts assert themslves. Much has 
been written of the poets of the late ‘““Amer- 
ican poetic renaissance’—Robinson and 
Lindsay and Sandburg and Frost and Mas- 
ters and Amy Lowell and the rest, but no 
writer, not Miss Lowell nor Clement 
Wood nor any of the others who have tried, 
has been so able to catch the essence of 
their meanings, so lyrically moving in its 
expression. 

The last two hundred and thirty-five 
pages of the book are devoted to the poets 
who have followed the renaissance. Only 
one of them is dignified by his name’s in- 
clusion in a chapter head, “T. S. Eliot and 
the Waste Land,” (though almost all of 
the last chapter is devoted to Robinson Jef- 
fers). The names of the poets of today 
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are legion, and Mr. Kreymborg has attempt- 


ed merely to call the roll. This makes the 
last chapters invaluable for reference but 
not very interesting or important reading. 
Realizing the difficulty of making final 
judgments on the work of his younger con- 
temporaries, apparently the writer has sub- 
stituted a comprehensive survey of the en- 
tire field for an elective, critical analysis. 
Taking the book as a whole, however, 
its faults seem relatively unimportant. Mr. 
Kreymborg has done something that cried 
out to be done. His work should immedi- 
ately take its place on the library shelves 
of everyone who is interested in American 
poetry. It should be in every college col- 
lection. It is not only the first complete 
study of American poetry, it is the most 
human study of American poets. 
CarRL CARMER. 


THE STRUGGLE OF 
GENERATIONS 


The Modern Theatre in Revolt, by 
John Mason Brown. Norton: N. Y. 


NE hundred years of revolt has left 

the theatre still the stamping ground 
of rebellion. To the generation in the 
American theatre, influenced by Craig and 
Appia and their followers, the phrase, ‘““The 
New Movement’, means only the break 
with the past directly behind them. The 
Modern Theatre in Revolt puts another ap- 
pearance on the matter, however. John 
Mason Brown picks up the story of the 
theatre’s changes at the time when Victor 
Hugo and his followers were revolutionists 
just one hundred years ago, carries it on 
through the days when Zola and the Natu- 
ralists tore down what Hugo and the Ro- 
mantics built, past the free theatres that 
undid much of Zola’s work to make way, in 
turn, for new playwrights of whom they 
themselves were not thinking. 

The history as he relates it is fascinating, 
even to those to whom its material is far 
from new. It is the struggle of the genera- 
tions expressed in terms of an art that re- 
flects more than any other the life of its 
time. Mr. Brown’s understanding of each 
generation’s desires for its own theatre, his 
appreciation of its contribution, his sym- 
pathy both with each doctrine of revolt and 


its downfall, gives the book a special au- 
thority that is a fine background for its bold 
enthusiasm. “Taking the new movement in 
its stride, the book goes on to the more mod- 
ern forms of revolution, Expressionism, 
Constructivism, and finally to the theatre 
of social revolt as Russia has seen it and 
developed it. That the modern theatre will 
not end its revolt in Russia is implied in the 
whole trend of the record, but rather that 
the propagandist theatre has created a new 
attitude toward the art and one to be 
reckoned with in the future. 

“Even to its leaders, however, this theatre 
has not seemed a final form. They know 
just how precariously topical it is, and how 
close it is to the need that has mothered it. 
But to them, imbued as they are with 
strident and irresponsible social theories, 
this new theatre does not seem the prosti- 
tution of an art that it does to us. They 
are proud of their success in prostituting an 
art which they have made their own. Cer- 
tainly when one measures them by their 
intentions, or judges them by some of their 
liberating experiments in technique they 
have stumbled on to, one must admit that 
they have reason to be proud.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Deburau, by Jules Janin, trans. by 
Winifred Katzin. McBride: N. Y. 


““PIODAY all is changed in dramatic 

art. You might possess the crutch 
of Asmodeus and attend every theatre in 
Paris, clear-sighted as an old devil, and not 
find one reputation to contend for, not one 
new name to make, not one new talent to 
reveal. The modern actor escapes both 
criticism and reproach. . . . The theatre 
has been delivered up to the great profes- 
sionals, for whom an artist’s equipment con- 
sists wholly of his enthusiasm. Of all their 
tribe these are the most detestable, for a 


‘lifetime of enthusiasm profits a man less 


than a single week of meditation and honest 
labor in his art. So true is this that our 
dramatists have abandoned the search for 
actors to interpret their plays, they have 
come to depend for success upon themselves 
and themselves alone. And they are right 
in doing so. Criticism, for its part, has 
been obliged to dispense with the actors like- 
wise, having no longer advice or praise or 
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reproach to give them. Whereby they are 
both the losers. 

“There are, however, occasional excep- 
tions to this journalist’s rule of silence to- 
wards the actor. Something for our ardor 
we critics needs must have, who pretend to 
the title of artist in our own right. At the 
Théatre Francois there is nothing, so we 
betake ourselves elsewhere, no matter 
whither, even, for example, to the Theatres 
of the Boulevards. And it was in one of 
these obscure playhouses, the smallest, the 
most villainous-odored of them all... 
next door to a menagerie whose howls con- 
tinued throughout the singing, that we dis- 
covered, and showered our ravished ap- 
plause upon the Great Actor .. .” 

Such, according to a distinguished critic, 
are the woes of a man who tries to write of 
the theatre and its artists. But look again 
at the title page and the dates. This is not 
our theatre he writes of. It is the grand 
old theatre that critics of today remember, 
despising our own. 

Deburau was born in 1796; his life ended 
almost a hundred years ago, and it is of him 
that Jules Janin writes, making of his story 
of this actor’s life one of the most distin- 
guished biographies ever written, one of the 
most charming and illuminating of the thea- 
tre’s portraits. All honor, he says, to the 
Great Clown, Deburau. “He is proud of 
the low theatre and it of him, because nei- 
ther has sought to raise or debase the other ; 
because both accept their estate in all sim- 
plicity! All honor to him! Deburau has 
indeed conquered a seemingly immortal 
prejudice, he brought a chimera to reality; 
a great actor and a cheap seat!” 

Through his fascinating and adventur- 
ous life, Jules Janin follows Deburau, 
through the tortures and torments of his 
early years and the struggles of the long 
years of training and development to the 
days when in the theatre which was his 
world, he brought the other world to his 
feet. ‘‘He discovered a whole new method 
of comedy when he evolved this character 
of the dumb, satirical commentator, and 
how prodigal he is with that gift of satire 
which is so inexhaustibly his own, and by 
virtue of which he stands so high above all 
other clowns.” 

No chapter in the whole biography is 
more fascinating than that of the material 
side of Deburau’s relations to the theatre— 


the contract between “M. Nicolas-Michel 
BERTRAND, Manager of the Theatre 
of Tight-Rope Dancers,” and M. Jean- 
Baptiste DEBURAU, Artist-Tight-Rope 
Dancer-Mime’’—but that, with the tariff 
of fines, and the other amusing details 
which lightened up the daily life of a man 
of the theatre in those days, has already 
been noted in the excerpts from this bril- 
liant biography published in THEATRE ARTS 
for October, 1928. 


Shakespeare and His Fellow Dram- 
atists, edited by E. H. C. Oliphant. 
2 vols. Prentice-Hall: N.Y. 


é 


HIS work has a definite purpose— 

to enable Shakespeare to be seen in 
relation to his fellows,” Mr. Oliphant says 
in the Foreword to his two fat volumes. 
Although Shakespeare’s plays have been 
published in innumerable editions, ‘“They 
have never been soiled by contact with the 
work of his rivals.” Yet to treat the great 
Elizabethan as an isolated phenomenon is 
to poison the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of his plays by students and drama- 
lovers at the fountainhead and to give a 
misconception of his true place in our 
dramatic literature. Accordingly, by sur- 
rounding Shakespeare’s plays with the plays 
of his immediate predecessors, contempo- 
raries and successors, Mr. Oliphant pre- 
sents a survey of the entire period of Eliz- 
abethan drama which gives Shakespeare his 
“true place’ as a great man among great 
men. 

To do this completely he defines the 
period of Elizabethan drama as the years 
between the ascension of Elizabeth to the 
throne in 1558 and the closing of the 
theatres by the Puritans in 1642. And 
to establish Shakespeare’s place and the 
place of his plays in this period, he selects 
from the hundreds of dramas available 
forty-five which are significant both as the 
best plays of the outstanding dramatists 
of the time and plays that are in them- 
selves of merit, and arranges them in 
chronological order so that the reader may 
see at a glance “what Shakespeare was do- 
ing when Volpone was produced and what 
Webster was capable of when The Win- 
ter’s Tale had its first performance. 

Volume I opens with Lyly’s Campaspe 
and includes, in addition to ten of Shake- 
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speare’s early dramas, plays by Kyd, Mar- 
lowe, Porter, Greene and Peele as prede- 
cessors of Shakespeare and by Drayton, 
Heywood, Dekker and others as his con- 
temporaries. And Volume II with six of 
Shakespeare’s later plays, gives further 
examples of his contemporaries’ work— 
Tournier, Beaumont and Fletcher, Web- 
ster—and of dramatists who followed him, 
like Massinger, Middleton and Rowley, 
Shirley Ford and Milton, concluding with 
Richard Brome’s 4 Jovial Crew. A Note 
on the Elizabethan Theatre and brief ac- 
counts of the life and work of the drama- 
tists selected accompany the plays. To- 
gether they tell a comprehensive and illu- 
minating story of the development of Eliza- 
bethan drama and Shakespeare’s part and 
place in it. Teachers and students of the 
drama, whether within college walls or out, 
should find the compilation of value for 
presenting compactly and adequately what 
heretofore has been available only in un- 
related volumes and editions. 


First Principles of Speech Training, 
by Elizabeth Avery, Vane O. Dorsey 
and Vera A. Sickels. Appleton: N. Y. 
The Spoken Word Course, edited by 
Windsor P. Daggett. The Daggett Stu- 
dio: N. Y. 


NE of the most practical and en- 

lightened text books on English 
Speech yet written is First Principles of 
Speech Training. With a direct sim- 
plicity it carries its readers over the 
training that should be theirs if they are to 
speak well. With common sense and a 
knowledge of technical foundations it of- 
fers the phonetic method as best suited to 
bring satisfactory results from college stu- 
dents. Old-fashioned super-imposed meth- 
ods of what was once known as “‘elocution” 
are discarded. Interesting selections from 
modern literature are provided for oral 
practice. The jacket states that the book 
is “an elementary study of the scientific 
principles of speech training and their prac- 
tical application to the improvement of 
everyday speech.” It needs no higher praise 
than the statement that it succeeds in being 
just what it aims to be. 


The Spoken Word Course, edited by 
Windsor P. Daggett, goes further than 
First Principles of Speech Training, and 
its approach is from a different angle. Mr. 
Daggett’s reputation as a speech adviser is 
well known. Believing with Professor 
Grandgent that the best English speech in 
America is spoken by actors, he has made 
arrangements to have the speech of many 
of our best actors recorded by phonograph. 
This speech has also been transcribed into 
phonetic symbols. By this means the best 
usage of the stage in pronunciation and 
accent is made available, on phonograph 
records and in print, for imitation by the 
student. Here we have the speech of Wal- 
ter Hampden, Edith Wynne Matthison, 
Leslie Howard, E. J. Ballantine and other 
masters of stage diction. In addition to 
this the book contrasts varying American 
dialects with “the one type that has become 
the standard of the educated actor.”’ Sam- 
ples of Speech is made in loose-leaf form so 
that new material may be added from time 
to time. It should prove a very important 
record and have a strong influence on the 
establishment and maintenance of a stand- 
ard English pronunciation in America. 


The New Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, edited by Waldo Selden 
Pratt. Macmillan: N. Y. 


HE momentum with which the world 

of music progresses is symbolized, if 
not indicated in the new and revised edition 
of The New Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, first published five years ago un- 
der the able guidance of Waldo Selden 
Pratt, Editor of the American Supplement 
to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
sians, which itself has just been revised and 
republished. The New Encyclopedia is a 
valuable compendium of musical reference, 
embracing information in all fields and di- 
rections, and containing the basis through 
bibliographical notes, for following out any 
particular line of investigation which may 
suggest itself to the student. A practicable 
volume of less than a thousand pages, it 
commends itself as a book for the library 
of professional and amateur musicians, as 
well as of cultivated non-musicians. 
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Stewart Bale Staircase in Maison Lyons, Liverpool 


INDUSTRY FOLLOWS 
THE STAGE 


ORE and more, commerce is coming to realize the value of the 
theatre and theatre ideas in the development of trade. The man 
who has made it his business to please the eyes of people in 

audiences is beginning to find that he is able to present merchandise other 
than plays attractively. Business has sought him out to say, “You are 
accustomed to pleasing crowds in theatres, try pleasing the crowds in our 
stores. Make our goods as dramatic as you have made your stage sets.” 

And so men who have had experience in making objects dramatic are in 
demand today. Among the most prominent of this group in England is 
Oliver P. Bernard, one of the country’s best known architects, an artist 
who has been able to capitalize on his experience as a stage designer with 
striking results. 

One of the most effective of Mr. Bernard’s recent projects has been the 
café of the Maison Lyons of Liverpool, a detail from which is reproduced 
at the beginning of this article. Here is a modern staircase done in sharp 
angles with a gleaming surface of Australian walnut and Zebrana wood 
veneers, the whole effect as dramatic as if a leading lady were to trip lightly 
down them to meet her stage lover or sing farewell from the landing. 














INDUSTRY FOLLOWS THE STAGE 


The second picture, found at the end of this article, shows the theatrical 
decoration of a salon in one of London’s latest shops—Oxford Corner 
House. This is a study in brilliant contrasts. The walls are inlaid and 
recessed in pure white statuary and Belgian Black marble. The wall piers 
are composed of Grand Antique marble crowned by lotus bowls, the frame- 
work of which is finished in burnished silver, and the glass white and flesh- 
tinted diamond rain-drop. These bowls are seven feet in diameter, sur- 
mounted by huge astral reflectors which merge into the ceiling. The floor 
throughout consists of Betobli and Belgian Black Marble. The intention of 
this scheme in black, white and silver is to form a background and emphasis 
to the color and character of the goods displayed just as the object of a 
stage set is to form a background and emphasis to the color and character 
of a play. 

Those principles which Mr. Bernard learned as a stage designer have 
here stood him in good stead. ‘The work he has done in these two houses 
is ample evidence of the value of a training in stage decoration when the 
decorator would apply its theories to the art problems of modern business. 




















Stewart Bale Oxford Corner House, London 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Edouard Bourdet, one of the most 
distinguished of modern French play- 
wrights, is perhaps best known in 
America as the author of The Captive, 
produced in New York two years ago. 


Lily B. Campbell, assistant professor 
of English Literature at the University 
of California, Southern Branch, is the 
author of several books on the theatre, 
notably Scenes and Machines on the 
English Stage During the Renaissance. 


B. H. Haggin, whose discerning musi- 
cal criticism is familiar to readers of the 
old Freeman, writes all too seldom. 
Recently a series of his articles on 
musical subjects appeared in the Na- 
tion, attracting much favorable atten- 
tion and comment. 


R. C. Sherriff is the author of Jour- 
ney s End. While in New York view- 
ing the production of the first Ameri- 
can company, he took occasion to study 
Broadway’s plays and playhouses. A 
second play by Mr. Sherriff is said to 
be on the way. 


Rosamond Gilder is a frequent con- 
tributor to THEATRE Arts and author 
of Towards a Theatre Library. She is 
now preparing a book on famous 
women of the theatre in which /sabella 
Andreini, with A phra Behn and Astrea, 
previously published here, will be in- 
cluded as three of the chapters. 


Doris Ulmann, whose book of camera 
portraits, American Editors, won her 
recognition, is now at work on an ex- 
tensive project to perpetuate American 
character and scene through the me- 
dium of photography. 


Emil Pirchan is one of the foremost 
stage designers of modern Germany. 
His work at the Staatsoper under the 
direction of Hérth is only less well 
known than his collaboration with 
Leonold Jessner in the Staatstheater 
productions. Reproductions of his de- 
signs have frequently appeared in 
THEATRE Arts. 


Kenneth Hartwell is a young New 
York artist who is specializing in the- 
atre subjects. His work is increasingly 
seen in art and theatre exhibitions. 


Carl Carmer, assistant editor of 
THEATRE ArTs, is also a poet whose 
work has appeared in leading Ameri- 
can magazines. His book, Deep South, 
a collection of verse tales, is to be 
brought out in March by Farrar and 
Rinehart, publishers. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GER. 
MAN, ENGLISH 





Conversational methods. Native teachers, 
Private lessons. 75c a lesson. Short course 
9 to 9 daily. Sundays 10 to 4. 18th year 

FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th St. 


ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUNS 
Size 20 x 24 
NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelating ' 
sheets in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of tem |' 
cents. é 
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ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N, Y,|" 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY |) 


PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 
P O. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Stage Decoration and Design 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


Especially adapted for Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges. A fascinating study, 





with big rewards, for creative talent. 
Previous art training not necessary. 
Write for Prospectus “B.’’ Please enclose 
six cents for postage. 

STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave. New York City 





COSTUME your show the same as Broaé- | | 


way managers do. _ Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 


available for your use. 
Send list of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York | | 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order 
—shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, 
Churches. 

No catalogues issued, as all our ideas are original. 


Write for information. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 





AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA || 


THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE World 


—— 


SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 
VARIETY SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. ¥. 
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etc. With an introduction by the artist on the changing 
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SERGEL’S 
PLAYWRIGHT 
SERIES 


Edited by 
Alice Gerstenberg 


Four new and unusual one act plays, 
tested in production, and available at 
very moderate royalties— 


TWO PLUS TWO 
By Mary Aldis 


By the use of a unique device, Mary Aldis 
lifts what might be only a play of shrewd 
observation of modern marriage into a 
charming and witty drama that is at 
once a ripple of laughter and a sword- 
thrust of satire. It’s about young married 
people we know too well—but in Two 
Plus Two they delight us instead of 
boring. 2 men, 2 women. 


MAKING ROSIE A 
COOK 


By Francesca Falk Miller 


The efforts of an old Jewish mother to 
make her daughter-in-law into a cook, 
prompts Alice Gerstenberg to write: 
“This comedy, which brings quick smiles 
to the lips, and mist as quickly to the 
eyes, has a fundamental human interest 
appeal for any audience. Although the 
characters have the flavor of race, the 
emotional values are universal.’”’ 3 women, 
one man. 


YOU CAN’T JOKE 
WITH A WOMAN 


By Helen H. Torrence 


John’s specialty is “‘understanding’’ pretty 
young wives, and his favorite admoni- 
tion is: “Oh, poison your husband.” 

en two of them appear, announcing 
that, having done so, they are ready to 
fly with him. And then—well, it’s a sure- 
fire number that is at once a gale of 
laughter and a beautifully ironic study 
of standardized wives. It is playable in 
either a simple set, or in one as color- 
ful as you care to make it. 


THE LOVES OF 
LIONEL 


By Ruth Welty 


Lionel, the “great lover’’ of the screen, is 
confronted with his former wife, his 
present wife, and the girl whom he plans 
to make his future wife. ‘“‘A most enjoy- 
able time is had by all’’—except Lionel. 
But even Lionel solves things at the last, 
or thinks he does. But his solution is 
only the last devastating touch in a 
merciless study of the Don Juan. 


Price, 50 cents each, postpaid 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. T, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








SAMUEL FRENCH 
New Plays 


For Little Theatres 
Schools and Colleges 





STREET SCENE 
By Elmer Rice 


1929 Pulitzer Prize Winner 


HOLIDAY 
By Philip Barry 
A Brilliant and Popular Play 


Other plays by Elmer Rice 
and Philip Barry 


Price $2.00 each 











Send for our 1930 Catalogue 
Just out. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Founded 1845—Incorporated 1898 


THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 
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Read them too ! 
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The most discussed 
New Plays. 
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BERKELEY SQUARE 


By JoHN BALDERSTON 


Something entirely fresh and new in the 


theater, as pleasant to read as to see—a 
play which stimulates the intellect, the 
emotions, and the imagination. $2.00 


THE FIRST 
MRS. FRASER 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


A scintilating comedy of divorce from a 
new angle with Grace George in the lead- 
ing role. A tremendous success in Lon- 
don, and in New York where it is playing. 


$1.25 


THE SILVER TASSIE 


By SEAN O’CASEY 


Only an Irish playwright could have writ- 
ten this play. The Theater Arts Monthly 
says it has “vigor enough and _ poetry 
enough in the drama” to secure it a 
unique distinction among New York dra- 
matic critics. It is a war play written in 


a spirit of savage sincerity. $1.75 
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DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


DIE TRACHTEN DER VOLKER 
A. Kretschmer and K. Rohrbach 35.00 
LES COSTUMES DU PAYS DE FRANCE 
Aline Keim 10.00 

DEUTSCHE VOLKSTRACHTEN 
Hottenroth 1.50 


HISTORY OF COSTUME 
Carl Kéhler 1.50 
PERTAINING TO COSTUME 
Doris Rosenthal 4.00 


EARLY AMERICAN COSTUME 
Pitts & Warwick 4.00 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS 
THE SWAN 


By Ferenc Molnar 
Eva LeGallienne’s hit is now being 
produced by amateur organizations 
with great success. Only one set re 
quired. 8 men, 9 women. Director's 
manuscript lent. 
Books, each 75c 
SUN-UP By Lula Volmer 
Director's manuscript lent. 
Books, each 75c 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
Bv Maxwell Anderson 
Available in non-stock towns. 
Books, each $2.00 
THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
By R. LP. Sherwood 
Director’s manuscript lent. 
Books, each 75c 
Write for terms and play catalogue 


LONGMANS, GREEN > co. 
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Complete and Incomplete 
Sets of THEATRE ARTS 


The Only Permanent Record of the Theatre 


HEATRE ARTS represents the only permanent 
cos authoritative record of the past momentous 
years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by 
text and illustration a vivid account of dominant 
events from Broadway to Moscow. Theatre-lovers 
and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth 
of material dealing with playwriting, acting, direct- 
ing, stage design, costuming, ligitting and the dance. 








Offer No. 1 


Offer No. 2 


Offer No. 3 

















Complete Bound Sets 
Volumes I-XIII 
Impossible to Duplicate 


This thirteen years’ rec- 
ord includes certain is- 
sues entirely out of 
print. Although at the 
present time we have 
no complete sets avail- 
able, we are beginning 
a waiting list and will 
accept orders after Jan- 
uary 20th. 


Bound (in 19 books) 
$160 














Monthly Complete 
Volumes VIII-XIII 
Bound in 12 books 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
complete in its monthly 
form, with 1,500 illus- 
trations. An invaluable 
foundation for a thea- 
tre library, containing 
many rare issues. 


Bound $90 
Unbound $70 


Incomplete Sets 

Volumes II-XIII 

Eighty-one issues 
Constitutes nearly as 
full a record as_ the 
complete set. A wealth 


of material for research 


and reference. 


Unbound $70 
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SOMETIMES THE BRAIN FEELS FAGGED . . 
SOMETIMES THE BODY'S WEARY... 
SOMETIMES LEGS FEEL TIRED.... 


...Here at Briarcliff folks worn and wan find rapid renewal of over- 
worked and careworn facilities. 
..- A new HEALTH ANNEX with complete equipment for physiotherapeutic treat- 
ment. The baths of Neuheim, Charcot and Vichy duplicated. A gymnasium, an 
indoor pool. AND EXERCISE TOO; 27 holes of golf, 15 tennis courts, saddle horses 
... Food fresh from our own farm. 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Meteor Fifty Million Frenchmen 
The Little Show Heads Up 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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Modern Lighting fo, Little Theatres 


| Paeheown Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in the 

theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This organiza- 
tion is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has available at 
all times full facilities for this particular branch. From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 
spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care is taken to meet 
the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 W. 52nd Street . New York City 
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Richard Averill Smith A young lady’s dressing room in the modern 
style, designed in blues, pinks and black by 
de Voo. 
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Walter Hampden’s new 
worth stage success now ready 
‘ in book form | 
of reading | 
ee } for By ARTHUR GOODRICH 
4 MORE MENTAY ] Author of “‘Caponsacc hi’’ 
on y This adroit adaptation of Bulwer | 
Lytton’s famous play comes as one 
of the most distinguished dramatic 
offerings of recent years. Mr. Good- 
rich has built here as admirable and 
impressive a play as his Caponsacchi. 
The book includes both the Goodrich j 
play and the Bulwer Lytton origi- 
nal. $2.00 j 
“a. 
7 e | } 
sl Theatre Lighting 
The Cream of Modern . Ms : : 
European pa A Manual of The Stage Switchboard Kenneth Macgowan : 
Here is unquestionably the most com- By LOUIS HARTMANN 
plete, the most representative collection of 
contemporary plays available today. This A practical manual covering every FOOTLIGHTS 
volume contains more plays than any phase of theatre lighting including 
other collection of its sort, and _ repre- baby spots, flood li “tho horizon ie 
sents the acknowledged leaders of drama: footlial a 1 ood — ‘erga I 
Schnitzler, Strindberg, Andreyev, Gorky ee See Say aes Sapees ae ACROSS 
Tchekhov, etc. Here too are the works importance to both amateur and 
of such’ successful experimentalists as professional. Mr. Hartmann, for 
Kaiser, Capek, Vildrac, Wedekind, and thirty years chief electrician to AMERICA 
Galdos. David Belasco, is famous for the 
unrivalled success of his lighting 
" ial ffects. P 2 vi alas i 
ia Not Available effects. Preface by David ay | By the foremost American 
visewhere _ : 
tec ot authority on the theatre, 
though almost all of these masterpieces APPLET 1 AN . ANY ° . 
of modern dramaturgy have been suc- D. APPLETON AND COMPANY this first complete survey 
cessful on Broadway, many of them have y ~ ’ , ¢ : 
ay Sclas tae eee eo cece 35 West 32nd Street, New York of the little theatre move- 
tion. The second and third parts of . . | x a } ~|- ; 
GAS, George Kaiser’s triology, were ‘ ment is “both packed with 
t slated ssl f I y! > ae ° 
S."'S. TENACITY, by C oe Vildrac, information and charged 
I bef 00 oO | : iq 
Molnar's. ee agent " R ae R.. with hope for those who | 
Claudel’s TIDINGS BROUGHT TO ro ‘ ee 
MARY, and Benavente’s LA MALQUE- PLAYS are concerned about 
RIDA can be had only in single volumes. : oe <A America’s cultural fu- 
; By ELMER RICE ” r a AF 
20 Great Plays Now In One STREE . ee ture. (N. Y. Times.) 
V i] Ly 4 E = S C E N E sc“ ° 4 
olume ; Satine, Poine te Required reading for 
om . 926 ze Z 5 e 
Pogether with adequate notes on the his- ( we ignited rize Winner) everyone in the theatre,” 
tory and stage career of each play and SEE NAPLES AND DIE . ss ks 
playwright, and classified critical biog- wash aha UES dats ac EDS it Z sd | —is the enthusiastic con- 
ys ane this treasure house of modern THE SUBWAY 
dramatic literature contains: HE WHO 7 . — i _— sensus ; 2RT SE 
GETS SLAPPED, by Andreyev; LA THE ADDING MACHINE GE SRT SEG, 
YOND. oh POWER ag gy In Collaboration with Philip Barry WALTER PRICHARD 
PHANTASMS, _ by jracco; FALSE . 1U7 r EATON OHN ANDERSON 
GODS, by Brieux; BR. U. R., by Capek; COCK ROBIN J a 
THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY, Price, $2.00 STUART WALKER, WIL- | 
by Claudel; FRANCESCA DA RIMINT, rice, $2.00 each = 
by Beret ELECTRA, by Galdos; LIAM SOSKIN, JOHN 1} 
THE LOWER DEPTHS, by Gorky; jy P > RV 
THE RATS. | by Hauptmann; THE By PHILIP BARR} | MASON BROWN, R. L. DUF- 
CORAL (GAS 1 & 2), by Kaiser; PEL- "A } r 7 
LEAS AND MELISANDE, by  Maeter- HOLIDAY Fus, and the N. Y. 
linck; LILIOM, by Molnar; CYRANO : — , a TT: 
DE BERGERAC, by Rostand: LIGHT. PARIS BOUND WHITE WINGS Times, the Drama Maga- 
O’-LOVE, by Schnitzler; THE C ae yf IN A GARDEN THE YOUNGEST ; T ? 
ORCHARD, by_ Tchekhov: S. YOU AND I 1OHN zine, the New Yorker, 
NACITY, by Vildrac; SUCH Is” LIFE, rn ' : 4 . 
by Wedekind. ‘i ' Theatre Arts, etc. 
) The above seven plays are printed 
In the words of The Ohio State Journal: and bound in uniform style. Price, Though addressed to the 
“There is enough material here to make $2.00 each. Complete Set $12.00. l d th en- 
a half-dozen ordinary size books, at least general reader, the app 
$60 worth of reading for $5.’ Surely LET US BE GAY dices include a large amount 
no drama lover will miss this great book. : Os “i , 
By Rachel Crothers of material on budgets and 
- — —- —USE THE COUPON--- — -- . “prs | 
, TIE repertories, as well as bibli- 
HARPER & BROTHERS T.A.1 KIBITZER Sic, ah oh eel te | 
49 East 33rd Street. i By Jo Swerling and ographies, all o aspects 
New York City send me Edw. G. Robinson terest to the little-theatre 
were coeae copies of . t 1 atron. Profusely illus- 
COURAGE , ae 
MODERN CONTINENTAL PLAYS 3y Tom Barry trated. ad id 
$5.00 Price, $2.00 each 
I ‘| 5.00 Misse send C.:0. D $ At your bookstore or from 
enclose $5.00 ease sent UU. Send for our 1930 Catalogue | 
: : . IF . cN (OURT, CE & CO. 
WAME os ccecee hemes SAMUEL FRENCH HARCOURT, BRACE & © 
25 West 45th Sr. 811 West 7th St. 383 Madison Avenue, \. 1- | 
EE a eracieeak waka wae peopinemces NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 












































